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BULGARIA 


er Ministry’s Duties, Activities in Sevlievo 
22000009 Sofia POGLED in Bulgarian 12 Sep 88 p 8 


[Article by Zivan Ganev: “To Lie in Wait or To Keep 
Watch?: Questions, Mottoes, Absurdities, and Hopes 
Engendered by an Assignment in Sevlievo”] 


[Text] I caught the Sevlievo rayon administration of the 
Ministry of Internal Affairs in a “situation.” No, I don't 
mean the kind of situation that, in militia language, 
spells alarm and that very often, if our writings are to be 
believed, happens by the will of fate to be announced just 
when his honor, the journalist, has favored the militia 
unit with a visit. 


I caugh. the Sevlievo administration in a situation of 
“glasnost.” I’m talking about something that is outside 
the sphere of bombastic tales and deciarations. In the 
Sevlievo administration, one of the best in Bulgaria (we 
shall find out later why such an epithet has been attached 
to it), they were discussing the publication in the local 
newspaper HARODEN GLAS, of a piece entitled “Pre- 
sumptuousness under the Epaulet,” written after a citi- 
zen had complained about the actions of “our militia- 
man.” That’s what they told me in the administration— 
“our.” Afterwards, as 1 became engrossed in reading the 
newspaper, I understood that this concerned an 
employee of quite a different rayon administration. But 
since he was in the militia, he was “ours” for every other 
militiaman. 


Intelligence under the epaulet. Paraphrasing the title of 
my colleagues at NARODEN GLAS, I wart to inform 
them that in the Sevlievo rayon administration there 
works another employee of the Ministry of Internal 
Affairs, a first lieutenant, 37-year-old father of three 
boys: Alexandur, Simeon, and Daaail. Maybe they know 
him. But it’s rot so important whether they know him or 
not. 


Why do I introduce him? Is it because we have to 
compare these two—the presumptuous one and the 
intelligent one? 


God preserve me from such a crude simplification. 
Actually, the man i met—Petko Nedyalkov, deputy chief 
of political education, was telling me why glasnost was 
also necessary in militia work and why no sign from the 
public or the press should go unnoticed and unchecked. 


The processes of democratization, says Petko Ned- 
yalkov, have a very profound effect on the work of our 
agencies. We are not above the people: we work to 
safeguard their interests. But given the present changes 
in society, we must be even better professioals in our 
work and not allow errors. Why do you make such a 
direct connection between glasnost and professionalism, 
I ask. Because, he replies, since up to now the people 
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have kept a watchful eye on us and have assessed all our 
actions and steps strictly and critically, it will be like that 
in the future. With one difference: they will be observing 
us still more strictly and still more critically. That's why 
we need even more clearly expressed perfection in our 
work. 


Perfection. That's a strange word. Maybe Viadko Mur- 
darov, our language consultant, will be angry with me. 
But before he is, let him, and the others, hear me out. In 
the Sevlievo municipality, house thefts are becoming 
more frequent. There are worse things in this world, but 
do you ever imagine going into your own house one day 
and seeing everything turned upside down and inside 
out, and your most valuable possessions no longer there? 
Well, these things happen, especially in villages where 
there are only elderly and old people left, that is people 
who are more likely to be outwitted. The group 
approaches in a car. They huddle together at the out- 
skirts of the village, they listen, they watch. And when 
the house is empty, they break in. 


How do you catch them? They're smart, experienced 
and—most important—mobile (another strange word, 
but it’s a specialized term). During the night they're in 
Karamichevtsi or Stolut, villages in the municipality, 
and by morning—they're at their “place of residence” in 
the Rusen, Turgovishte or Sofia areas. or even. more 
distant parts of Bulgaria. They fleece and take to their 
heels. And the fleeced are left behind. With eyes turned 
on the militia. 


In Sevlievo, the percent of so-called discovery runs 
around 90 percent. The reasons? In the first place—swift 
manoeuvering of the duty details (another professional 
term). They analyze in what part of the municipality and 
at what time of the day or night the thefts most often take 
place. And on the basis of this they change the duty 
details. 


Other reasons? Let’s keep them a secret. Even in the 
Situation of glasnost. Nowhere in the world do the militia 
and the police betray their professional clutches. We can 
give only one away. Whenever we had meetings with 
people in the villages, they say in the rayon administra- 
tion, we gave out sheets of paper. With one aim: inform, 
inform, inform! About suspicious people and cars, wher- 
ever they appear to hang around without work, or if they 
appear to be concentrating on something and in a hurry. 
And if the people had not informed, would the band of 
seven recidivists from Ruse, who had ransacked the 
whole of northern Bulgaria, been caught and finally been 
ut in shackles in Sevlievo? In their families, both the 
n.en and the women have cars. Every year they change. 
Their apartments sink under Persian carpets and gold. If 
one “sortie” is successful, they return with at least seven 
to eight thousand. And for these seven to eight thousand, 
old Pete or old George have worked a whole lifetime. 
Honestly and perfectly. 
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I don’t know how the militiamen stand it, but I would 
not have been very restrained with regard to types such 
as the band of seven. Although afterwards, with a clear 
head... 


A cool mind and clean hands. And the ability to cool off, 
and the habit of a similar type of hygiene are immedi- 
ately evident from the investigation, according to First 
Lieutenant Nedyalkov. Except that we hardly round one 
up that has the necessary human virtues, says Ned- 
yalkov. Afterwards, however much educational work we 
do, however we depress the negative traits in his charac- 
ter, we shall have a tough job. 


There are two things, according to Nedyalkov, that are 
most dangerous for an employee of the Ministry of 
Internal Affairs: alcoho! anc: illegal use of physical force, 
as he calls the infamous manner of a certain type of 
human association. Sometimes the nerves don’t hold out 
and the hand of the employee infringes. Why? Truly, he’s 
human too. But he’s a man who simply has no right to do 
it. Such incidents are truiy rare in their department. 
Sometimes they’re provoked. In these cases, he’s not 
worried so much by the slap in the face that he will get as 
by the troubles and unspeakable unpleasantness that the 
employee will have after the complaint. That’s why—do 
you know what the first lieutenant’s motto is? “Since 
there must be more democracy, not abuse of freedom, 
then we must liberate from our human potential as much 
reason as we can, instead of primary, instinctive 
feeling. ’ 


“A step ahead of the criminals.” This is the motto of 
Aleksi Aleksiev, deputy chief of the criminal division. 
You look at this affable young man, full of vitality, 
gushing with strength, and it’s not difficult to imagine his 
step. But his motto is actually more detailed: to move 
one step ahead of the criminals so as to be successful and 
stronger than them, and not to drag ourselves along after 
the event. 


But sometimes, even if they’re one step ahead, don’t the 
criminologists fee! powerless? Yes, comes the immediate 
response. When someone lifts a car that costs ten thou- 
sand, and abandons it in a ravine, then a short time after 
he is caught he leaves the court a free man, with his head 
held derisively high: suspended sentence. Punishment is 
so insignificant for so-called illegal removal of so-called 
private motorized vehicles. The real punishment is for 
the other fellow: the owner of the vehicle. 


In the militia, they don’t just establish facts. In the 
militia, they ask a lot of questions too, that is they 
deliberate. Because precisely in the militia they work 
with the undone, the incomplete, and even the unfin- 
ished. 


And the absurdities! Larger than those that enter into our 
lives and our everyday existence? Without being sugary 
optimists, my conversation partners and | come to one 
and the same conclusion: in time, when our society 
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realizes the change that we all desire, the pictures that 
we're used to will appear to be not only illogical but also 
unnatural. In reality, isn’t it unnatural now to imagine 
that the militia, that is the agency created to safeguard 
law and order, constrains the farmer to harvest by force. 
Just think: bales of straw stand in the field, just waiting 
for rain, and the militia has to remind him to haul it 
wherever there’s room. [Plums] are left at the roadside; 
the militia has to give notice that they be gathered. 
Machines are abandoned in a factory yard; the militia 
orders that they at least be kept in a dry place. 


Wait. Isn't it really absurd to make the person who 
sowed, cultivated, irrigated, protected or organized all 
ihat gather the fruits of his labor by force? Isn’t all this so 
grotesque that one doesn’t even have the strength to 
smile? 


I'm really upset about agriculture says operations worker 
Milko Filipov. The man doesn’t even sleep at night. How 
would you not understand him? During the winter he 
goes into a little village: stables abandoned, animals 
hungry. He picks up the phone and orders the president 
to drive the tractor so as to bring the animals food. What 
do you mean, orders? Who is the farmer? Who receives 
money for this work? Who in the final interest has more 
interest than the brigade leaders in the final analysis to 
receive a better result? 


To the rescue. Let’s hear where the rescue is for the last 
time, for the hundredth or the thousandth time since the 
July plenum, but this time Ict’s hear it from the Sevlievo 
militia. The rescue is in the creation of personal and 
public economic interest. Alienation from property leads 
to apathy and lack of interest. Just look, they say at the 
rayon administration: although not as fully clarified as it 
should be, still naive in some instances, but the accord 
shows what vital work and vital interest means. 


And there is already a change. Not only in the accord. 
They see it at the rayon administration, although it is the 
beginning, although it is not everywhere. They see the 
new, determined line of changes in the municipal party 
committee and in the council. And they hope that the 
time is not far when it will really be absurd for the militia 
to draw up schedules of where and how much has been 
gathered, how much remains for tomorrow cr the next 
day. Not to relieve the junior inspectors or even their 
senior chiefs of the irritable task. But because the farm- 
er’s work is to farm, without being poked with a poker. 


I think that in the future, not soon but then not too far 
away, we shali be moving towards a reduction in the 
number of employees in the militia, says Petko Ned- 
yalkov. The logic of self-manageinent leads to such a 
thought. 


Here they have begun the so-called self-protection of 
apartments, without decrees and without orders “from 
above,” and now there are fewer violations. And this is 
seen not only by Captain V. Prodanov, deputy chief of 
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protection and public order. The patrols no longer go on 
their beats 2s if in a foreign land, constantly changing the 
territory of their rounds: everyone knows his area and is 
obliged to know the people there, the most conspicuous 
and tie most normal. 


Peopie should protect themseives. And the militia, with- 
out avoiding an additional burden and responsibility, 
should do its basic job, for which it was formed: to track 
down and catch criminals. ™>t's the opinion heard in 
Sevlievo. 


Not everyone can be like the physician's assistant in the 
village of Miechevo, who so figured out the movements 
of 3 cheat who had swindled more than a thousand leva 
from several villages that he clinched him in the open 
between Miechevo and Rogulya and began to pursue him 
like a chicken with an ambulance in the meadow. Not 
everyone can be like the people who announced that four 
peopie with a car introduced themselves as employees of 
the pension service. They enter the house, ask the 
grandfather how much his pension is, are embarrassed 
that it is small, make him write a request for an increase 
and finally ask him for five leva for stamps. They 
immediately see where the old man keeps his money. 
Afterwards, in the night, it’s quite easy to steal it. In fact, 
it was easy. 


And if we said that while we were at the rayon adminis- 
tration there was no “situation,” we would be lying. A 
citizen telephoned to say that his car had been stolen. 
Within minutes things were organized and all roads in 
the area were blocked. Ten minutes later, the same man 
called again to say that his car was actually in its place 
but the car parked next to it had prevented him from 
seeing it. 


After this event, we sat on the bench in front of the rayon 
office and the employees called to mind other such funny 
stories. One man comes and says that his car has been 
stolen; same situation, organization, road blocks. After a 
while, it turns out that his wife has taken the car and 


gone shopping. 


And then in Sennik, money was stolen froin a drawer in 
the home of a man who kept his key under the doormat. 
When the operations people arrived, they found on the 
iable next to the drawer a yellowing sheet of paper 
printed by ihe rayon administration with instructions as 
to how to protect money and belongings. 


Such breaks are rare. We sat on the bench, the sun shone 
brightly: no trees around. And opposite the Rositsa 
carried its waters quite miserly. 


Thank God, said someone, at least the militia isn't 
responsible for the [river]. 
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Military Academies, Their Curricula Described 
24000023 Prague MLADA FRONTA in Czech 
6 Oct 88 p 3 


[Article by Deputy National Defense Minister Colonel- 
General Eng Karel Rusov: “Study at the Military 
Schools” ] 


[Text] Our socialist society devotes considerable atten- 
tion to the training of the current young generation and 
to creating the conditions to prepare them for service in 
many different callings in all areas of the national 
economy. At the same time, it is concerned with main- 
taining a reliable defense of our country, acting in close 
cooperation with other Warsaw Treaty states. 


Thanks to the Soviet Union there has been a gradual 
easing of tensions between the East and West in recent 
years; the United States and USSR have begun eliminat- 
ing short- and medium-range missiles and discussions 
are proceeding in preparation of agreements for further 
limitations on the nuclear and conventional arms of the 
states allied under the Warsaw Treaty and North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization. 


Despite this favorable development, one cannot under- 
estimate the danger of potential imperialist agression 
against the states of the socialist system. The NATO 
States are proceeding with a comprehensive moderniza- 
tion of their armies’ weaponry. 


We must realize that a life of peace has not yet been 
adequately secured and therefore our army must be 
prepared at all times to defend the homeland and social- 
ism. The Czechoslovak People’s Army is a modern army; 
it is equipped with modern technology and its command 
staff includes practictioners of many specialized profes- 
sions. Not only are there commanders and political 
officers, there are also technicians, rear-echelon officers, 
and pilots; specialists on rocket technology, computers, 
radars, and air-traffic control; builders of highways, 
bridges and other structures; physicians and specialists 
on varicus vehicles, communications, and other technol- 


ogies. 


To train these specialists a system of military education 
including secondary schools and colleges has been cre- 
ated. Foremost among the secondary schools are military 
gymnasiums, which accept students who have finished 
basic school, provided they are not over 16. The course 
of study is four years and is concluded with a graduation 
examination equivalent to the graduation examinations 
of the civilian gymnasiums. Their students are prepared 
for study in military colleges. One can study at military 
gymnasiums in Prague, Moravska Trcbova, Opava, and 
Banska Bystrice. 
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Other military secondary schools include the military 

training institutes in Martin, Nitra, Liptovsky Mikulas, 

Valasske Mezirici, Nove Mesto nad Vahom, Zilina, and 

the air force training institute in Presov. Preparation for 

professional musicians in the CSPA is conducted at the 

Vit Nejedly military musical school in Roudnice nad 
bem. 


Two types of study have been organized in the military 
training institutions mentioned. The first type is called a 
military secondary technical schoul and the second is a 
military technical training instituie. 


A military secondary technical school is set up, like 
military gymnasiums, for students who have finished 
elementary schoo!. The upper age limit for admission is 
also 16. The length of study is four years and it is 
concluded with a graduation examination. Graduates are 
given warrant officer rank and are assigned positions in 
the technical and rear-echelon branches and services. 


A military secondary technical training institute is estab- 
lished for candidates from the ranks of the civilian youth 
and privates and noncommissioned officers in basic 
service or the reserves who have not completed second- 
ary school and have been trained in one of the designated 
specialities. Candidates to the age of 23 are accepted for 
study. The course of study is two years long and is 
concluded with a graduation examination. Graduates of 
these schools are given the rank of third lieutenant and 
sent into the services primarily to assume command 
positions. 


Graduates of military secondary technical schools and 
military technical training institutes may raise their 
qualification with additional study at the military col- 
leges after completing two years of practical service. 


An absolute majority of new officers in the CSPA have 
been trained in military colleges. Candidates are 
accepted for study from the ranks of the civilian youth 
and of soldiers and noncommissioned officers in basic 
service or the reserves who are not older than 24 the year 
they enter; prospective pilots may not be over 21. The 
length of study is four or five years, six years for the 
speciality of general medicine. The course of study is 
completed with a state final (examinations board) exam- 
ination and graduates are given the rank of second 
lieutenant. 


The Antonin Zapotocky Military Academy in Brno 
trains the technical cadre of high school graduates in a 
basic college course of study, preparing them to meet the 
needs of the ground forces in the defense equipment, 
electrotechnical, and construction academic specialties 


and as specialists in geodesy and cartography and the 
weather service. 


The Klement Gottwald Military Political Academy in 
Bratislava trains CSPA political officers. 
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The Military Medical Academy in Hradec Kralove trains 
military doctors in the fields of General Medicine, 
stomatology, and General Pharmacy. 


The Ground Forces Military College in Vyskov tra 
the command cadres of the ground forces, military 
branch specialists, and the cadres of the rear echelon 
services and financial services in economic academic 
specialities. 


The Military Technical Coliege in Liptovsky Mikulas 
trains the command and technical cadres of the ground 
forces air defense forces, the state air defense forces, and 
communications services. 


The Air Force College in Kosice trains flight and ground 
personnel for air force units. 


The Military Department of the College of Transporta- 
tion and Communications in Zilina tra’ns specialists for 
the needs of the railroad and highway corps and military 
transport. 


The military branch of the Department of Physical 
Education and Sport in Charles University in Prague 
trains specialized CSPA physical training officers. 


Successful graduates of these military cclleges are, 
according to the needs of the CSPA, sent to postgraduate 
study after practical experience in the se vices. Some of 
these are sent to CSPA research and developr.ient labo- 
ratories aS commanders and instructors in military 
schools and increase their qualification by acquiring a 
scientific degree and the title of professor of science. 


Military schools prepare officers and warrant officers at 
high levels of specialization. This is guaranteed by the 
quality of instruction, based on the latest ideas on 
pedagogy and psychology and on the training of the 
corps of science instructors, which includes specialists 
with many years of practical experience. Military schools 
are equipped with modern educational and computer 
technology, training machines, and simuiators, which 
students use in independent study. 


Service as a career soldier is responsible and interesting, 
but also very demanding. It places great demands on 
political maturity and loyalty to the cause of the working 
class. Officers and warrant officers must be psychoiogi- 
cally strong, physically fit, and theoretically and practi- 
cally weil trained in their specialities. Along with the age 
limitation, candidates for study in the military schools 
must therefore meet additional requirements—they 
must be citizens of the CSSR, have positive political, 
moral, and character traits, they must have successfully 
graduated from appropriate civilian schools, and be able 
to demonstrate adequate knowledge and capability in 
the entrance evaluations. 
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More specific information on the opportunities for study 
at military schools is provided by recruiting personnel of 
okres and local military boards, where candidates may 
also file an application for the entrance examination. 


Students in the military gymnasiums have for the entire 
four years the status of civilians, students in the military 
secondary technical schools also study as civilians, 
except for the last half of their fourth year, when they 
undergo five months of reserve duty. Students at the 
military colleges and military secondary technical train- 
ing institutes undergo military reserve duty for five 
months after entering school and then become career 
soldiers or soldiers in extended service. From the time 
they are accepted as career soldiers or soldiers in 
extended servies, they receive regular duty pay, adjusted 
according tc grade and academic achievement. 


Materially, military school students are completely pro- 
vided for. The are provided with free lodging in dormi- 
tories, principally new, modernly equipped facilities. 
They also receive free clothing, food and all study 
materials. After 1990 students in military secondary 
schools will receive new elegant service uniforms. To 
assure good grades, student circles are formed, teachers 
provide consultation during independent study time, 
and the weaker students are even provided additional 
assistance, so that they do not fall behind the others. 


Once students in the military colleges and secondary 
technical schools decide to apply for acceptance as career 
soldiers, they are obligated to serve in the CSPA until 
they reach the legally established maximum age. In the 
case of soldiers in extended service, their obligation is for 
three times the length of study. 


The military schools provide for the versatile use of free 
time. Students may participate in various cultural activ- 
ities, both on campus and in public cultural facilities. 
Bus trips are provided for this purpose. They have the 
Opportunity to become members of various sport clubs, 
the best of them particpate in intercollegiate champion- 
ships. They may apply their interests in a variety of 
cultural and technical clubs. 


The profession of a career soldier continues to be a 
promising lifetime calling. The military school system 
allows one gradually to acquire higher education and the 
opportunity to advance to positions greater responsibility. 


Kunovjanek Stresses Importance of Ideology 
24000018 Prague RUDE PRAVO in Czech 
20 Oct 88 p 5 


[Article by Vladimir Konovjanek: “Ideology Is Not a 
Field of Specialization”) 


{Text} The program of the 10th session of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia 
has confirmed that more and more dynamic changes are 
taking place now during the latest months, than before 
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during years and maybe decades. Jt stands to reason that 
now even such important changes, as for instance alter- 
ations in the structure of the party and in the sphere of 
government and economy, cannot be perceived either as 
a self-indulgent formality or as a panacea. They are an 
important step, a necessary precondition for accelerating 
the economic, social and political development of soci- 
ety in order to implement the goals set forth by our party 
at the XVII congress and at the 7th and 9th session of the 
CPCZ Central Committee. 


The attention paid by the party’s leadership to the eco- 
nomic sphere, especially to the restructuring of the eco- 
nomic mechanism, is fully justified. After all, the results of 
our policy in this sphere will have a decisive impact on the 
standard of life of our people, on their social securities and, 
consequently, will influence in an outstanding way the 
whoie sphere of social consciousness. That indeed does not 
diminish the importance of ideological work of the party. 
On the contrary. After all, ideology is, in its way, universal: 
it is not just limited to a specific area, certainly not to a 
sphere of activity, for in principle each problem which we 
tackle has, to some extent, an ideological aspect. 


The ideological work of the party does not take place in 
a vacuum; it has to emanate from real-life processes that 
go «n in society. At the same time, however, it cannot be 
lim ‘ted just to their explanation or even to the defense of 
or (0 a propagandistic formulation of rationalizations 
for, let’s say, economic solutions that are frequently 
questionable or are quickly reversed, although they may 
be, on occasion, applied to practice. 


For energetic ideologica! work it is therefore indisputable 
that it not only propagate impending changes but that it 
vigorously stimulate them, that it stand at their birth. 
Ideology cannot, for instance, substitute for economic 
policy, but it has to sustain it effectively by mobilizing and 
motivating the working people for implementing the goals 
of restructuring in the economic area. Here applies the 
proposition about the dialectic relationship and interac- 
tion between society and consciousness, or to put it in a 
simplified way, between the economic sphere and ideol- 
ogy. 


Today. it has become increasingly clear that ideology 
performs also another function. An important starting 
point of the ideologicai work of the party as a whole, as 
well as of every individual communist, must be the cer- 
tainty that the aim of our society—its perspective— 
remains the creation of a just society. In other words: 
affirmation of those principles and ideals on which our 
communist party was founded and which were realized in 
our socialist revolution in 1948. What is at stake is the 
preservation of the foundation of an enduring strategic line 
not only in our ideology but also in keeping a platform for 
the unity of the whole party and in maintaining continuity 
in our policies. 


That is why it is important that ideology made it clear 
today that our society is not retreating from its goals, but 
on the contrary, that it searches by means of new 
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procedures for a way to their faster fulfillment. Also, we 
must not interpret the new attitudes to ideological work as 
a mechanical rejection and condemnation of everythin 
from the past. It is understandable that the party appli 
different methods during the yeriod of the bourgeois 
republic, different methods during the period of sharp 
Class struggle after February 1948, and it must, and wants, 
io apply different methods in today’s conditions. Obvi- 
ously, ideology has to take a clear and high-principled 
stand to these questions but such a stand by no means 
excludes criticism but strives for objectivity. It would be 
incorrect if we te today, without transition, the 
new methods and principles for the management of society 
and did not explain why in different histcrical conditions 
the old me were useful, and brought success for the 
party, while today it is absolutely essential to choose other 
methods and other forms. We have to enhance the flexi- 
pope _— and effectiveness of our ideologi- 
work. 


Another important goal of ideological work is to elabo- 
rate and clarify some of the concepts and principles 
which were earlier not present in our political dictionary 
or which we used with a different content. 


Take, for instance, the idea of the leading role of the 
party in the framework of a state enterprise, let’s say in 
selecting one of several candidates, not al! of whom may 
be party members, or the idea of pluralism of opinions 
that may frequently be ideologically very diverse, as, for 
instance, in art; or the problem issuing from the relaticn- 
ship of communists with informal social groups, for 
instance ecological ones or the idea of relationship with 
universal human values, with class values or the idea of 
the legal state etc. Either repeated use of such concepts in 
the media or publication of sophisticated theoretical 
treatises will not help in clarifying them. It is likely that 
the content of these categories and our attitude to them 
will not remain the same and that they will evolve. 
Nevertheless, in a specific stage, in a specific time there 
will be perhaps necessary such interpretation as will 
permit these categories and principles to be understood 
and be capable of realization by all basic party organi- 
zations, by all communists. 


Our propaganda should also point out that it is going to 
depend on the state of our economy, on its competitive- 
ness and on the state of our society on the whole, whether 
we enter the European house and live in it as its rightful 
co-Owners and not as unwelcome and only tolerated 
subtenants. Certainly significant for a continuous 
progress of our ideological work are the impulses coming 
from the Soviet Union. As an example we could mention 
a number of ideas which emerged at the {9th all-union 
conference of the Soviet communists. 


At present, we face the necessity to solve many problems 
which were discussed many times in the past and whose 
resolution had frequeniiy, even repeatedly, been voted 
on. Therefore. it is going to be necessary to answer the 
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question whether this is so because these previous reso- 
lutions were not implemented consistently or because 
they were not realistic and did not relate to the specific 
conditions and to the given possibilities of our society. 


All these questions need io be clarified also because, 
respondi.1g to the resoluticr of the 10th session, the party 
will begin to draft its program. For the first time in the 
history of our party, we are going to draft a new program 
and this means that our responsibility is going to be greater 
thar. before. While working on the program, it will be 
obviously very necessary to give some thought to the time 
scale. The point is that the new program should focus on 
the goals of the party, and thus also its activity, towards a 
more distant future; in other words it should be a long- 
term program. At the same time, however, it will probably 
be necessary to include in it also such goals as would 
impress Our generation as realistic and accessible goals 
without which the program would be too vague, too 
abstract and consequently unattractive. | 


The program of the party cannot only be the work of 
ideologists, even less of a narrow circle of them. It must 
emanate from the experience of the whole party and the 
whole party has to participate in its formulation. Still, an 
important role is going to be shared by our theorctical 
front, above all by the social sciences. There are quite a few 
workplaces in Czechoslovakia dealing with social sciences. 
In the past, many of them have achieved positive results. It 
is, Of sourse, necessary to consider whether their present 
researh orientation is adequate to the goals imposed on 
them \y the party and by society. Although we are aware 
that krowing the past is very important for an understand- 
ing of the present, it is clear that with the possible 
exception of the historical science, the interest of the social 
scienc::s will not revolve around the past. 


Anoth:r problem is the speculative character of some of 
the current researches and the lack of reality in their 
conclusions. So it happens that, whether it is in the field 
of economics or that of scientific communism, specific 
goals !iave frequently to be tackled in an empirical way 
without there being a possibility to rely on specific and 
tested results of scientific knowledge. It will also be 
necestiary to review the organizational structures in 
social sciences, to coordinate better and more effectively 
their nanagement in the future, to eliminate overspecia- 
lization in them. But while evaluating the results of 
research in the socia! sciences we must not put undue 
empliasis on quantitaiive, numerical, and formal criteria 
at the expense of truly creative contributions. 


HUNGARY 


Horn Discusses Career, New-Style Diplomacy, 
Foreign Affairs 

25000029 Budapest KEPES 7 in Hungarian 

2” Aug 88 pp 10-13 


[Tamas Kocsis’ interview with Gyula Horn, Deputy 
Minister of Foreign Affairs: “What Makes Diplomacy 
Progovernment?”’} 

[Text] It is no secret that for years he was one of those 
politicians who often received ideological beatings, for 
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the simple reason that he frequently took on the task of 
making quick TV, radio or press comments on expected 
or unexpected, pleasant or unpleasant international 
events. What is more, at times like these, he risked saying 
something substantive and acting as a “heretic” on issues 
such as disarmamert or some already delicate aspects of 
the Hungarian-Romanian relationship. It is no accident 
that his statements, essays and articles frequently attract 
the attention cf world press (even when he does not 
expect this), and his negotiating partners from various 
paits of the world—again, in public—refer to him as a 
diplomat whose intellectual-emotional capacities are 
fully able to represent Hungary’s foreign policies. 


Dr. Gyula Horn is 55-year-old economist and has been a 
diplomat for some three decades. He is a member of the 
MSZMP’s Central Committee (CC]. He completed his 
high school education as a blue-collar worker, received 
his university diploma in the Soviet Union, and, as a 
“warm-up,” worked in the Ministry of Finances before 
ending up in the Foreign Ministry. In addition, before 
moving into the third-floor office of the deputy minister 
in the building on Bem Ramparts, he worked his way 
“up the ladder” in the CC, from associate to director of 
international affairs. 


Those who know him, refer to him as one who always 
says what he thinks, but does not always say everything 
he thinks. 


I would describe him as a conversation partner. The 
interview reflects this. 


Evidently, he expresses well-thought-out political and 
theoretical conclusions on such topics as, for example, 
the disappearance of taboos or the international signifi- 
cance of the “peacefully radical changes in Hungary.” It 
is revealing how he scolds himself in retrospect after 
having realized that he took the wrong stand on the issue 
of taxes. At other times we witness one-sentence answers, 
equally characteristic of the interviewee, and showing 
another of his traits: He is preoccupied with the past 
primarily in the interest of the future, and not because he 
wants to torture himself. 


{[KEPES 7] What is a real, discernible success for a 
deputy foreign minister nowadays? 


[Horn] Perhaps the fact that sober, logical ideas and 
initiatives no longer meet rejection on the international 
scene, and primarily in our more immediate environ- 
ment. Decades-old taboos and prejudices, which had 
previously crippled both comprehension and action, are 
falling by the wayside. I hope it does not sound immod- 
est if 1 say that that several of us Hungarians represented 
the spirit of the so-called Gorbachev foreign policy in 
previous years; at the time when we were criticized for 
doing so. 


[KEPES 7] Is this something that causes joy to the CC 
member, who was re-elected to that post by a landslide? 
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[Horn] This CC member is relieved because, at last, 
something happened that promises progress in creating 
order around here. It makes me especially glad that the 
considering the size, methods and style of changes, their 
extraordinary nature is true even outside the history of 
the Hungarian [communist] party. There is scarcely a 
precedent in the history of the [communist] movement 
for implementing similar changes in a democratic, polit- 
ical manner. 


[KEPES 7] Are your opportunities, as one of our leading 
diplomats, greater today than they were before to sub- 
stantively promote the development of innovations 
which were adopted by the party congress? 


[Horn] Definitely. The decisions of the party congress 
not only focused global attention on us, they also 
increased the external prestige of the countiy. It has 
been frequently stated that Hungary’s peace fully radi- 
cal changes will be primarily instrumental in providing 
additional stimulus to the political renewal of social- 
ism. In the past few months we have already received 
an increasing number of concrete offers by foreign 
countries to establish contacts. The process of getting 
rid of old habits has also started, so that putative or 
exaggerated ideological-political considerations will 
not interfere with certain of our international moves. 
At the same time, I must say that, to this day, practi- 
cally no change has been made to the effect that 
individual ministries and authorities would finally 
adjust their policies to global events and the accelerat- 
ing pace of development. 


[KEPES 7] Was this said by the CC member who earlier 
made no secret of his dissatisfaction? After all, it is 
hardly sufficient if only the White House [party head- 
quarters} quickens the pace. 


[Horn] Even in a short time, there have already been 
significant changes in the work of the CC and the entire 
party leadership. We have outlined the means by which 
the CC will in fact become the decisionmaking body of 
the party. The materials ending up there wil! not be 
considered as ready, nearly un- changeable, documents; 
after being debated, they will be significantly altered. 
The debates taking place during the sessions are lively; 
there is hardly any grandstanding. In contrast to earlier 
practice, each objection by members of the CC is 
answered substantively by its proponent. The increasing 
role of CC is indicated by, among other things, the fact 
that the body's decisions will be drafted by elected expert 
members, instead of the Committee secretaries. A large 
proportion of the members will be organized in working 
groups and creative teams, and devote their time to 
working on the most important issues facing the party. 
The central limitations put on the public appearance and 
speaking of CC members have been eliminated. This, of 
course, greatly increased their opportunities as well as 
their responsibilities. 
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{[KEPES 7] Do you have an increased sense of the 
advantages derived from your dual corimitment, as an 
economist and a diplomat? When it comes to Gyula 
Horn’s thinking, proposals and deris:uns, does the dip- 
lomat prevail over the economist or does the economist 
assert himself more? 


[Horn] I am only concerned with deciding when, where 
and how i should voice my observations and proposals. 
Regrettably, our little country has become quite domi- 
nated by the attitude that everyone should mind his own 
business. As for today’s diplomacy, one way it differs 
from the “classical” practice is that economic issues are 
heavily represented in it. Hungarian foreign affairs pro- 
fessionals are devoting a great amount of their energies 
to analyzing the economic situations of other coun- 
tries,—primarily those of the socialist world—, and to 
the comparative study of certain countries, regions and 
alliances. At the same time, their special position allows 
them to obtain significantly more information than 
professionals in other fields. I might also add that we are 
also the first to find out how our domestic situation is 
evaluated abroad. 


On the basis of the above, we forward many indications 
and propositions to our domestic organs. I have spoken 
several times myself before meetings of the C Cor 
previously established governmental committees on @co- 
nomic issues. I cannot say that my views were received 
with uncquivocal pleasure; there were plenty of times 
when I was asked, why do I get involved in these affairs? 
In retrospect, I realize that there were several matters | 
should have approached differently. For example, during 
CC debates I spoke up for tax reform. I should have 
insisted that tax reform be introduced only in tandem 
with wage and price reforms, even if this means a delay 
of one or two years. As an excuse, I should add that, at 
the time, we were striving to break the ice at all costs. 


By the way, it has been experienced internationally that 
those countries were able to catch up with the leading 
ones that executed a complete clearing of the boards. 
There arc some among us, too, who are ready to do the 
same, but so far nothing much is happening. This is what 
must be changed, this is what requires courage and 
steadfastness on the part of the leadership. 


[interview interrupted] 


There is a precise logic to the way he [Horn] “intro- 
duces” today’s diplomatic activities. “The prestige 
which the country undoubtedly enjoys today can be 
attributed to the domestic and foreign policies pursued 
after 1956, during the time when the policies and style of 
the MSZMP could have been seen as deviating consid- 
erably from the practice prevailing in the socialist world, 
and this applies particularly to the economic reforms 
introduced in 1968. This trend was also noticeable in 
foreign policy, whether we consider the taking of posi- 
tions or the constructiveness, soberness and style of 
actions.” 


POLITICAL 


There is no question that “the positive trend, regrettably, 
lost more and more of its momentum and finally came to 
a halt.” There have been some good decisions made, to 
be sure, but the ossification of style and content in 
political leadership, along with the re-application of the 
principle of prestige, stood in the way of creative debates 
and substantive action that are required for radical 
changes to occur. These have weakened the country’s 
international prestige, and an increasing number of our 
partners abroad have became anxious concerning the 
development of our situation. In the final analysis, 
however, “foreign policy is still a ‘successful branch of 
activities,” because it is the sphere where no break took 
place, and the ‘Hungarian manner’ of thinking and style 
prevailed even when the international situation, espe- 
cially the East-West relationship, became rather tense. 
This was especially true in the 1983-84 period, when we 
were practically alone among socialist countries in main- 
taining the dialogue and contact [with the West].” This 
lead us to 1987-88. 


The past year, and especially the period since the party 
conference, has been characterized primarily by the fact 
that, as a result of developing or already implemented 
domestic changes, we are also addressing issues which we 
could hardly touch previously. Resulting from this 
domestic dynamics, action has also accelerated in estab- 
lishing international contacts, and we can sense the 
positive global effect of this change. At the same time, we 
must expect to see our increasingly disparate domestic 
interests to influence our international activities, too, 
which will make the implementation of a united foreign 
policy a more complex task. 


[KEPES 7] Can the General Secretary [of the MSZMP] 
and Prime Minister be considered a “supreme minister 
of foreign affairs?” After all, it is hardly questionable 
that he is also taking on a major role in the conduct of 
foreign policy. What does Karoly Grosz expect from [the 
offices] on the Bem Ramparts [i.e. the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs]? 


[Horn] I do not wish to appear to promote the cult of 
personality which I have criticized, but I also do not 
believe that “‘when it comes to leaders, one should either 
Say something negative or remain silent.” It is a fact that 
Karoly Grosz is taking on a tremendous burden in the 
area of foreign affairs as well, and this has only increased 
since he was elected general secretary. In any event, the 
very nature of his functions makes the prime minister, 
willy-nilly, a “supreme minister of foreign affairs.” As I 
see it, he accepts this enthusiastically, fully realizing that 
the fate of our country depends on the development of 
our external contacts. He expects a lot but, more impor- 
tantly, he has faith in the training of our foreign affairs 
professionals, and relies on our opinions. He is extracr- 
dinarily open to our proposals and observations, and 
responds to them quickly and operatively. I conside: it 
very important (and this is perhaps becoming character- 
istic of the entire government) that he participates in 
international negotiations honestly, even if this implies 
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the risk of airing conflicting views. Of course, this 
demands greater care and precision from us in preparing 
the material for negotiations and in compiling argu- 
ments. 


Last but not least, when it comes to attentiveness in the 
system of international contacts, there are no smali and 
large affairs. A congratulatory telegram or the protocol of 
a meeting has its functions just as well as substantive 
agreements. This is another area where the relationship 
between the Cabinet and the offices on Bem Ramparts is 
harmonious. 


[KEPES 7] There appears to be an incre sing wish on the 
part of the National Assembly to directly participate ‘n 
foreign affairs; although I see a certain hesitation in this 


regard. 


[Horn] In my experience, the increasing desire is not so 
much to participate in the conduct of foreign affairs as in 
the making of decisions concerning certain foreign policy 
issues. Certainly, in the not-too-distant future we will see 
the Foreign Affairs Committee expressing substantive 
Opinions concerning the appoiziment of ambassadors. 
For our part, during the next few months we wish to 
implement a system that would -ontinuously inform 
deputies concerning our foreign policy. I might add that 
there is practically daily contact between leaders of the 
National Assembly and those of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, and we share numerous international undertak- 


ings. 


[KEPES 7] What are the implications of Karoly Grosz’ 
visit to the US for the deputy minister’s work? 


[Horn] One of them is that, given the accelerated nature 
of our world, even brief meetings can be meaningful. In 
a broader sense, during the past four decades of our 
history it has been hardly conceivable for the leader of 
the capitalist world to express his concern for the flour- 
ishing of a communist-governed socialist country. 


[KEPES 7] In what sense can we “compete” nowadays 
with Soviet diplomacy? Shevardnadze is a great “com- 
petitor”’. 


[Horn] We are competing with no one, let alone with 
Soviet diplomacy. After all, there is no comparison 
between the Soviet Union’s opportunities and responsi- 
bilities and ours. When it comes to other countries, the 
fact is that each country bases its activities on its given 
national situation. However, it is also true that we 
maintain a very close contact with our Soviet colleagues. 
This differs from that of previous years: Our relationship 
is truly creative, and it often involves substantive 
debates. In addition to a significant improvement in 
exchanging information, a system of mutual advising, 
and even bi- lateral undertakings, has also been devel- 


oped. 
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We have reached the point where synchronization 
involves practically every important international issue; 
the number of consultations has increased, and our 
exchange of opinions is increasingly informal in charac- 
ter. When it comes to the most basic international issues, 
such as disarmament, local conflicts, the East-West rela- 
tionship or the cause of European security and coopera- 
tion, and especially in our involvement with the various 
international agencies, we make every attempt to syn- 
chroniz¢ our actions with the other socialist countries. In 
today’s world this is a natural phenomenon; after all, this 
is what the NATO countries and the nonaligned or 
neutral nations are doing. However, we ourselves must 
develop the bilateral contacts of this country, just as we 
manage the concrete details of our international activi- 
ties. Naturally, we strive as much as possible to consider 
our shared interests in these areas as well. 


[KEPES 7] For example, when and how do we inform 
our allies and partners about actions we take concerning 
the nationality problems in Romania? 


[Horn] In our alliance, it has not been customary to 
inform each other concerning conflicts with other mem- 
bers, or to request their cooperation in these matters. 


[KEPES 7] What questions do socialist ambassadors ask 
most frequently of the deputy minister? 


[Horn] They inform us of their countries’ most impor- 
iant foreign policy moves, and ask us for similar infor- 
mation. Frequently, we discuss domestic affairs, too; for 
example, we may be asked to provide a more detailed 
explanation of the latest government decision, or of a CC 
resolution or of a certain Hungarian statement. 


{[KEPES 7] And what are the diplomats of other coun- 
tries most interested in nowadays? 


[Horn] By and large similar issues; the only difference 
being that they are more interested in our concepts for 
the future. 


[KEPES 7] What do you find most difficult to explain 
nowadays? Foreigners frequently mention to me our 
pessimism, which they cannot understand. 


[Horn] I also detect a certain readiness to torture our- 
selves, even contradicting a justified sense of national 
pride and appreciation. Even more important is some- 
thing which I find more and more difficult to understand 
and explain: Why are we so slow and lethargic in reacting 
to new things” We cannot explain our indifference to 
concrete proposals made by our foreign partners. After 
all, the country’s situation should be conducive to 
responsible action, instead of complaints and pessimism. 
in my view, we do not yet have a system of conditions 
and requirements that would make everyone directly feel 
the consequences of his omissions. 
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[KEPES /] Are our diplomats pro-government? Offi- 
cially, of course, they are. 


[Horn] They are, to the degree that they frequently 
criticize the government's faults. 


[interview interrupted] 


Gyula Horn does not deny that the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs and the diplomatic corps is only preparing for, 
rather than ready to face, the demands that have changed 
as well as grown, the new work-style and the rationaliza- 
tion of their activities. “The staff has become much 
younger, and nowadays the primary emphasis is on 
professional training and suitability. We have stated as a 
fundamental requirement the decisive and well-argued 
representation of our {country’s} position, and the com- 
prehensive promotion of economic contacts. A diplo- 
matic career remains attractive, there are many appli- 
cants, so we have no replacement problems. ‘Vhat causes 
problems is that many people try to use their connec- 
tions, instead of their abilities, to enter the profession. 
Another problem is that certain people consider only the 
“glittering™ aspects of diplomatic work, especially the 
advantages of service abroad, and ignore the “trivial- 
“tasks that must be performed daily. 


In the spirit 01 openness that is now becoming natural, he 
tells us things that have never been revealed openly, and 
he gives us a list of names involved in diplomatic work. 
However, let me remind the reader of certain limita- 
tions, as well: While half of the capital city’s population 
debates which of our party functionaries will be our next 
ambassador in Berlin or where one of our former min- 
ister will travel next, the deputy minister, speaking for 
the record, is more resirained, in accordance with inter- 
national practice. 


[KEPES 7] Is not the foreign service too expensive? 
Although discreetly, there have been remarks made to 
that effect. 


[Horn} The operating expenses of Hungary's diplomatic 
corps are among the lowest in the world. The smallness 
of the country’s size is exceeded only by that of the 
expenses involved in this activity. The central staff is the 
smallest among those of socialist countries, and the 
situation is the same when ii comes to our diplomatic 
posts abroad. I might also add that our expenses have 
been reduced by more than ten percent during the past 
two years. 


[KEPES 7] We aiready know how much the heads of the 
state and government, the ministers and deputy minis- 
ters are paid; but how much does an ambassador earn? 
Sometimes we hear astronomical figures. 


[Horn] My gross pay is 48,000 forints, after taxes and 
other withholding I take home 23,746 forints, out of 
which I have to take care of additional voluntary respon- 
sibilities. Ambassadors earn much more than minister, 
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or eve: *5s orime minister, but their expenses are also 
much greater. Those who operate in socialist countries 
receive about 4-8 times the average local wages; those in 
non-socialist countries are paid about the equivalent of 
what a local skilled worker earns. When it comes to 
earnings, our diplomats are at the low end of the payscale 
compared to their foreign colleagues. 


[KEPES 7] What other entitlements do diplomats work- 
ing abroad have? 


[Horn] The base pay is augmented by an allotment for 
spouse and school-age children, the cost of one visit 
home each year and hazardous duty pay in areas of 
conflict. 


[KEPES 7] Employees of the Ministry working at home 
often complain that they are underpaid. 


{Horn} Some of these complaints are justified, because 
white-collar workers are insufficiently paid in general. 
This is particularly difficult for those young diplomats 
with families, who have no apartment of their own or 
cannot expect help from parents. This is why we are 
primarily urging a pay raise for our younger colleagues, 
and have proposed language premiums in fixed 
amounts, instead of the previous percentages of salaries. 
We also hope that after adopting the practice of allocat- 
ing wages in lump sums, we will be able to reduce our 
staff and pay higher wages. 


[KEPES 7] One hears high dollar amounts when talking 
about Hungarian officials of international organizations. 
How many of our men work for such organizations, and 
what are their posts? 


{Horn} Measured by domestic standards, Hungarians 
who work for international agencies are in fact very 
highly paid. At the same time, it is true in this regard, 
too, that nominal wages vary widely among persons and 
regions. Due to very different local circumstances (such 
as high renis) judgements based solely on wage-figures 
may be misleading. I would like the public to believe and 
understand the significance of Hungarian participation 
in the activities of international agencies; they maintain 
a Hungarian presence on the staff of these bodies and, 
not least importantly, obtain rich experiences that can be 
very well utilized after they return home. 


During the past quarter century, about 180 Hungarian 
experts have worked as officials of international agen- 
cies. Presently there are 49 persons in similar posts, 
seven of them in high positions. It is more than simply a 
political honor for Hungary that our soldicrs (obviously 
in recognition of their similar activities in Vietnam) just 
recently were invited to be part of the “blue helmets,” 
the UN forces maintaining the cease-fire between Iraq 
and Iran. 


[KEPES 7] Which of our foreign diplomatic posts are the 
busiest nowadays? 
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{Horn} Moscow, Washington, Bonn, Bucharest, Bel- 
grade, Vienna, Warsaw, Prague, London. The list is 
continuously growing, not only because of the increasing 
number of concrete cases, but also because we are 
seeking more and more information and analysis con- 
cerning the international activities of the countries in 
question, or their experience in solving this or that 
political or economic problem. The broadening of 
Hungary's activities ia foreign affairs means an increas- 
ing number of tasks for our representatives abroad. 


[KEPES 7] Are we maintaining a large, perhaps even too 
large, delegation at the UN? 


[Horn] | can confidently state that our UN delegation, 
(or, to be more precise, our missions assigned io inter- 
national organizations) are not too large, considering the 
volume and complexity of their tasks. The largest such 
mission is in New York, where the work is performed by 
our permanent delegate, an ambassador, with |! other 
diplomats and six auxiliary employees. The tasks con- 
nected with the UN's headquarters in Geneva, the other 
international bodies housed in that city, and our repre- 
sentation at the disarmament conference are taken care 
of by one ambassador, five diplomats and a staff of five. 
Fer reasons of economy, the tasks of permanent dele- 
gates to the UNESCO, the Atomic Energy Agency, the 
UNIDO, and the UN’s Vienna offices have been han- 
died for some time now by our ambassadors to Austria 
and France, respectively. They are aided in their work by 
three diplomats in Vienna and one in Paris. One of our 
diplomats works in Rome, accredited to the FAO. 


{KEPES 7] How many people represent us in Vienna? i 
heard that our delegation is quite “popular.” 


[Horn] A five-men Hungarian “team” attends the 
Vienna sessions that follow up the Conference for Euro- 
pean Security and Cooperation, with each member per- 
forming a concrete task. True, they are popular among 
the other delegates; they are knowledgeable, flexible and, 
while ready tc find real compromises, contribute to the 
formulation of positions in a genuinely personable man- 
ner. Then again, good domestic policies are not difficult 
to represent well, even abroad. 


{[KEPES 7} Does the combativeness of our delegation to 
the CEMA reflect the steadily growing combativeness 
which they exhibit (fortunately with external, specifically 
Soviet, support) at the Council's meetings? I have heard 
critical remarks concerning this. 


{Horn} I am not familiar enough with the CEMA meet- 
ings at various levels to credibly evaluate 
their atmosphere. However, | know this: I have partici- 
pated in high-level sessions of the CEMA, and the 
Hungarian delegation’s openness, objectivity and con- 
siructive tone are beyond reproach. | can honestly say 
that we cannot be blamed for the slowness of changes or 
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the absence of fundamental reforms. It is also good to see 
that the Soviet pariaer approaches the issues in an 
increasingly substantive manner. 


| am convinced that in the sphere of CEMA, as well as in 
other areas of the relationship among us, we need 
thorough changes. Once and for Ye we should stop 
maintaining the appearance of a supposed morolithic 
unity and honestly discuss our situations as well 2s the 
factors that hinder integration. We must acknowledge 
that the identical nature of social bases does not auto- 
matically create harmony among socialist countries; not 
only different opinions, but also conflicts of interests 
continue to be natural in such areas as, for example, 
economic contacts. As soon as possible, we must develop 
a system of cooperation that is based on the objective 
evaluation of strictly interpreted interests. Ii’ anyone 
does not wish to become part of such a system, that 1s all 
right. If we are criticized for such a proposal, so be it, 
innovation has always met with difficulties and lack of 
understanding. 


{[KEPES 7] How do we implement our diplomacy at the 
EC? What do we expect from our ambassadors to the 
EC? Who will be the ambassador? 


[Horn] Our ambassador in Brussels, Dr. Karoly Nemeth, 
will be accredited to the EC as well. He will have a 
complex task; first of all to act as intermediary concern- 
ing our interactions [with the EC.] 


{KEPES 7] Our consulate in Kolozsvar [Romania] was 
closed. Where do we increase, and where do we decrease 


our diplomatic presence? 


[Horn] It was a bitter pill to realize that we had to close 
our consulate in Kolozsvar. That happened against our 
will, and it was unprecedented in relationships among 
socialist countries. 


During the recent years, we closed our diplomatic offices 
in Brazzaville-Congo and Sudan, and in 1988 we did the 
same in Guinea, Ghana, Kenya and Bolivia. We did this 
for reasons of economy; primarily so that the costs of 
establishing offices elsewhere would not represent extra 
burden for our national budget. We established a full 
consulate in Ho Chi Minh City, and soon will do the 
same in Munich; we upgraded our representation in 
Bangkok to the rank of full embassy, and setting up our 
liaison offices in Tel Aviv also cost money. We will 
continue this reorganization process according to our 
needs; we have not broken off diplomatic relations with 
the countries mentioned above, only reduced our perma- 
nent presence. In addition, we have introduced the 
practice of traveling ambassadors, in order to maintain 
our contacts with certain African countries. 


{KEPES 7] What are the most important points on cur 
diplomatic program this year? 
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the year, his visit to France, Spain and an Asian country 
that no Hungarian head of government has ever visited 
are being prepared. 

[KEPES 7] Is it a secret, who will be named as ambas- 
s? or to various places in the near future? 


[Horn] According to international practice, it is not 
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silent long, regardless of the presence of a guest. On the 
wails there are valuabie paintings (property of the Hun- 
garian state) by such artists as Pal Szinyei Merse and 
Mihaly Munkacsi. 


This is where discussions took place with such men as 
the American Zbigniew Brzezinski, the disarmament 
negotiator Max Kempelman, undersecretary of State 
John C. Whitehead, British deputy foreign secretary 
David Mellor, deputy and undersecretaries from nearly 
all socialist countries, and perhaps every one of the 
ambassadors accredited to Budapesi. The list of previous 
occupants is also prestigious: Endre Sik, Janos Peter, 
Peter Mod, Frigyes Puja, Jozsef Marjai, Pal Racz and 
Janos Nagy. 


With quiet humor, Gyula Horn praises his noisy offices 
that face the Danube, because, he says, “all one has to do 
is look out the window and have an overview of the 
primary policymaking workshops on the Pest side of the 
river.” 


[KEPES 7] Do you like the office where you work? 


[Horn] Yes. 
IKEPES 7] Are you nostalgic about the work you did in 
the 


[Horn] Just after | moved here, | was. 


[KEPES 7] Did it bring you more trouble than joy that 
you came to be known as someone who favors the press? 


[Horn] This is not a question of individual preference. 
True, at the earlier CC meetings, as well as elsewhere, | 
have brought up the way the press was handled by our 
press enlarges and emphasizes problems, devotes more 
time to shoricomings than achievements, does not mobi- 
lize the readers for the new tasks, etc. Some of hem used 


the press. 


1 am convinced that political renewal, political culture 
and democracy cannot exist without the freedom of the 
press. The editorial offices must be independent and 
genuinely responsible. | have stated earlier that the press 
should be allowed to do anything that is not expressly 
proscribed, and I say the same thing today. It is also my 
sincere conviction that every worthwhile political party 
must have a press- policy, and that the correctness and 
validity of publications and reports is not a political but 
an ethical issue. Each case of controversy should be 
approached with this in mind. 


{[KEPES 7] Do you have any desires? 


[HORN] Let us put our affairs in order and keep them in 
order, in all spheres of life. 


[KEPES 7] Are you confident in this regard? 


[Horn] I am confident, because the all-pervasive laws of 
human life, society and nature will make themselves felt. 
In our small world, this process has already begun. 


Grosz Interview on Resignation as Premier, 
Iranian Relations 

25000041 Budapest MAGYAR HIRLAP in Hungarian 
28 Oct 88 pp 1, 5 


[Dezso Pinter’s interview with Karoly Grosz: “The Pre- 
mier’s Balance—After 16 Months: Interview With 
Karoly Grosz”} 


[Text] Karoly Grosz’ talks in Tehran were judged excep- 
tionally fruitful by Mir Hosein Musavi{-Khamenei], 
head of the Iranian Islamic Republic’s government. The 
Hungarian Premier, who arrived back in Budapest yes- 
terday afternoon, emphasized that Iran and Hungary can 
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plan on a long period of collaboration. Yesterday morn- 
ing th2 President of Hungary's Council of M*nisters was 
received in the office of Ali Khamenei, the President of 
the [Islamic] Republic [of Iran}. Concluding the Tehran 
visit, the two heads of governments signed a memoran- 
dum, while the two [countries’}] deputy foreign ministers 
signed a document implementing a program of cultural 
exchange. Details of these can be found on page 5 of this 
newcpaper. Below we present the interview given by 

Grosz to Hungarian Television, while flying 
home from Tehran. 


[MAGYAR HIRLAP] You have just completed a visit 
abroad, and will travel again in the near future. You are 
preparing to leave the post of Premier, and we all sense 
a flood of political and economic worries at home. This 
should keep the general secretary and premier quite 
busy. Under these circumstances, what justifies the fre- 
quent travels abroad? 


[Grosz] Just what you talked about: Hungary’s domestic 
situation, along with the diverse changes that are taking 
place throughout the world. We have jong been saying 
that the task of our foreign activities is to improve and 
ease the conditions of constructive work at home. | feel 
that we can now broaden that concept. Instead of merely 
impioving the conditions for constructive work at home, 
we should also actively participate in shaping the course 
of events throughout the world, and contribute to a 
lessening of tensions and increased cooperation. The 
country that does not do this commits a sin against its 
own people and its future, because I am convinced that 
it will exclude itself from the [positivea] global trends 
which, happily, have been accelerating lately. The rap- 
prochement between the two great powers and the new 
stage of the thaw [in superpower relations] do not only 
create new opportunities; they also pose new responsi- 
bilities for every nation. Therefore, we must become 
involved in the dialogue. Moreover, when changes in the 
socialist world, and specifically in Hungary, attract such 
a great interest, we are obliged to publicize our aspira- 
tions and goals. During every trip I make, I find that not 
enough is known about our country. There is much 
misunderstanding when it comes to our endeavors. Half- 
sentences are snatched out of announcements and inter- 
views, often resulting in conclusions which are not in 
accord with our efforts. | might add that I have always 
valued the lessons offered by trips like this; lessons that 
can be utilized in the course of constructive work at 
home. The visit to Iran was being planned from the 
beginning of this year. Premier Musavi came to Hungary 
in 1986, and it was only proper to return the visit. Iran is 
a large country, and it faces great changes as it rechannels 
its efforts toward peaceful creative work. Iran’s recon- 
struction and development holds a great many opportu- 
nities for a small economy such as that of Hungary. We 
did not delay this trip because of reluctance, but because 
other visits have been already scheduled for some time. 
It might have been better to make the trip sooner, 
although I am glad to say that our affairs have been 
straightened out, after all. 
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Next week’s visit to Austria has also been scheduled for 
about half a year, and it fits into the system of contacts 
among high-level leaders. As for the visits to Madrid and 
Paris, scheduled for November, their time was set by the 
host countries; it was up to us to accept or reject it. The 
Politburo decided to accept the invitations, even though 
it makes for a busy schedule. In order to be diplomati- 
cally correct, we had to inform our Iranian, Austrian, 
Spanish and French partners that in November | will 
vacate the post of Premier, and ask them if they still 
considered the trips relevant. Iran and Austria said yes. 
During the last few days, we also received the French and 
Spanish answers; according to them, if | am not premier, 
they would welcome me as general secretary [of the 
MSZMP-.] 


[MAGYAR HIRLAP] We still have two months left in 
this year. According to earlier announcements, the coun- 
try can expect important changes in domestic and party 
politics. What are they? 


[Grosz] The Central Committee will meet on 1-2 
November when, according to an earlier resolution, we 
will review the domestic events of the past six months or 
year. As part of the second point on the schedule, we will 
report on how our economy developed during the year, 
what are our concepts for 1989 and what kind of 
economic policies we envision. | wish to emphasize that 
I am not talking about a plan; the “entral Committee 
does not ratify plans, only a trend ior our economic 
policies. Based on that debate, the government will 
report to the National Assembly on 24 November, when 
a presentation will be made, evaluating the economic 
changes that have taken place since the introduction of 
the government program and outlining the aspirations of 
our 1989 economic policies. This will be a presentation: 
The National Assembly does not ratify plans, either, it 
has already ratified the proposed law for a 5-year plan 
which, of course, has been altered in several ways by 
practical considerations. In December the deputies will 
discuss the 1989 budget; that is how the two events relate 
to each other. In December there will be another Central 
Committee meeting, and subsequently the National 
Assembly will also discuss several issues. Another inte- 
gral part of parliamentary work in November will be the 
debate of proposals that is jointly referred to as the 


{MAGYAR HIRLAP] Will the National Assembly con- 
vene on 24 November? 


[Grosz] Yes, that is the preliminary date, but the final 
date will be decided on by the officers of the National 
Assembly. 


[MAGYAR HIRLAP] If I am correct, that will be about 
the time when you will vacate your post as head of the 
government. 
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{Grosz} Yes, I would like to request the Central Com- 
mittee, meeting before the 24 November session of the 
National Assembly, to initiate a proposal according to 
which the PPF and the Presidential Council relieve me 
of my office. I will request my relief on 24 November. 


[MAGYAR HIRLAP] Did you begin to “strike a 
valance” concerning your activities as a Premier? 


[Grosz] | am continuously evaluating my performance. | 
ami quite dissatisfied with my work during 16 meaths as 
Premier, although I would be dissatisfied even if I had 
achieved much more than I did. On the whole, however, 
my opinion is thai our progress in relation to the 
government program is quite dynamic, even though | 
realize that the public does not see this; on the contrary, 
it finds our progress unsatisfactory. Let me remind you 
that we had an extraordinarily short period of time, 
actually only about three months, in which to prepare the 
government program. It was formulated in the course of 
a multistage debate, in the full realization that it was 
imperfect and that it had to be implemented while we 
continued to work on the concept. Perhaps it is notice- 
able that even as we talk about economic policies for 
1989, we are not simply executing a program, but mod- 
ifying conceptions. A liberalizing program of this mag- 
nitude (I am thinking, among other things, of such 
maiters as imports and wages) was not a part of the 
Original concept. Yet, we are bringing it up before 
schedule, because that is what practical considerations 
demand. 


This January we introduced a system of taxation that has 
not been sufficiently prepared. We were compelled to do 
so; we had no choice. We had to introduce the system, 
because our global credibility was at stake. We were told 
that the supporting structure of this taxation system was 
in preparation for four years. Well, when | joined the 
government, I learned that not much had been created 
during those four years. In the end, we had a few months 
(from September to January) to accomplish tasks that 
were left undone during those four years. In the end, we 
introduced a system of taxation which, to everyone's 
amazement and in spite of all disparagement, is working 
and has a better image abroad than at home. 


[MAGYAR HIRLAP] I am not surprised by that. 


[Grosz] Well, it is always easier to complain, if one is not 
in the midst of events. Even when the system of taxation 
was introduced, we said that it needs refining. We wish 
to implement changes in three stages. In December, our 
primary goal is to adjust the personal income tax, 
because we realized during the year that, in certain areas, 
it has the effect of retarding performance. As we sec it, 
we have to adjust the system of taxation for about the 
next five years. After the tax system was ratified, we 
immediately began to prepare the law concerning asso- 
ciations. This law promises to bring tremendous 
Changes. the way I see it, many people have not even 
thought through its implications. Following up on this 
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proposal, a number of other modifying bills are being 
prepared. We are working on the rights of assembly and 
forming associations, and we have started debate on an 
election law, but I am not going to recite them all. In the 
period of not quite two years, the drafting of about 30 
laws was started, in order for us to make progress toward 
a nation based on laws. To anyone who considers this too 
little, I suggest that he look up how many laws have been 
created in previous 5-year cycles? I looked it up. On the 
average there were five laws created per cycle. | do not 
feel that accomplishing this much in two years is to little; 
on the contrary, it is quite a lot. Perhaps even too much, 
because at times we act under political pressure, and it 
would not be good if we were to experience the same 
thing in other areas as we had in the sphere of taxation. 
I did not even mention that, simultaneously with all of 
the above, we initiated work on our reforms, which calls 
for reacting to conceptional issues and the moderniza- 
tion of our resources. It would be good to have the wage 
reforms implemented by 1990; we should also draft 
legislation concerning hard currencies and reform our 
policies on public welfare. As of | January, our system of 
social insurance will become “self-supporting” and, not 
least importantly, we should also implement serious 
reforms in our pricing policies, although the new systezi 
of taxation represents a certain progress in this direction. 


Even tf I consider only the work we have per/ormed in 
the areas of economic management and regulation, it is 
not insignificant. Yet, at the same time (in accordance 
with the resolutions of the party congress) we have begun 
to develop the party's new working style, which implies 
much more than modernization; it is the introduction of 
a new approach. When it comes to trade unions, there is 
a certain process at work, which I hesitate to call reforr, 
but it is a process of renewal. Innovations in the activi- 
ties of our youth organization has also been accelerating 
at a great pace. In other words, we are progressing in 
many areas. 


[MAGYAR HIRLAP] Recently several people ques- 
tioned the credibility of the government, and of you 
personally, when they compared promises and resolu- 
tions with subsequent developments. How do you 
receive these admonishments? 


[Grosz] Participation in political life requires good 
nerves. Thank God, my nerves are all right. I consider a 
16- to 16.5-percent level of inflation a relatively good 
achievement. When we prepared the annual plan, we 
announced a 15 percent level, but we could not foresee 
that we would have to devalue the forint by about 8 
percent, and this translated into a rise of about 1.5 
percent in the consumer price index. If we consider these 
two factors, we are progress:..z according to the plan. 
However, I can state the question differently. In this 
rapidly changing world, is it realistic to doubt the verac- 
ity of a government because of a discrepancy of one or | 
or | and 2 percent? Nevertheless, every citizen is enti- 
tled to do this, and I do not wish to quarrel with it. 
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What is it that we have not achieved according to our 
desires? Our trade balance has improved considerably, 
though not as much as we had expected. What is missing 
is exactly those 200 million dollars which escaped us 
when we introduced passports that are valid throughout 
the world. We expected [to lose] about 100 million 
dollars. No question about it, we were not prepared to 
see such an increase in travel. If someone says that we are 
unreliable because we could not prophecy certain devel- 
opments; | do not know how to reply. I still say that this 
decision had to be made; we should not change it, but 
bear its consequences. 


[MAGYAR HIRLAP} The aspirations of the | 3th Party 
Congress proved to be unrealistic. Will not the same 
thing happen to the development program, too, if its 
goals were defined in the absence of knowiedge about the 
real political and economic situation? 


[Grosz] I have learned much during the past 16 months. 
When I became premier, I was not very familiar with the 
country’s economic situation. Nor was | at the time when 
the government program was being prepared; after all, 
that happened only three months after I was elected 
premier. Well, now I know much more about Hungary’s 
economy and Hungarian realities. Knowing as much as I 
know now, I can say that the government program is 
realistic and feasible, if not in three years than in four, 
and without changing the objectives established. In one 
respect I have certainly been surprised by the actual size 
of the budget deficit. I did not know, and I still do not 
know exactly how realistic our expectations concerning 
money owed us by participants of the global marketplace 
are. 


[MAGYAR HIRLAP] V/hat do you mean? 


[Grosz] Well, how solvent and willing are those who owe 
us money; when and how will they pay us? In order to 
formulate a precise picture, highly prepared profession- 
als must work hard and long. Under its new leadership, 
the Hunganan National Bank has begun intensive 
research on revealing the various interrelationships 
within the banking sector, but its work is not yet com- 
pleted. According to my colleagues, at least another six 
months is needed before this work is finished. That will 
give us a realistic picture as to the size of our global 
demands, what we may expect and what can we count 
on. I have had surprises in other areas, even concerning 
domestic processes, but none of them were of this 
caliber. 


{MAGYAR HIRLAP] Could you give us an example? 


[Grosz] I had no idea, for example, that we are so ui ar 
as to what segment of our huge resources can be mobi- 
lized for production purposes; what proportion of these 
are stockpiles that we would never be able to utilize for 
anything. In other words, resources that we would be 
better off discarding once and for all. Another example. 
We could not obtain an accurate figure on how many 
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forints and how much hard currency might be held by 
the population. Every expert I ask gives me a different 
answer, and do not think that the discrepancy is one or 
two percent. 


Clarifying a Worry 


{MAGYAR HIRLAP] There are strong worries that the 
leadership, government and party alike, are in danger of 
dissolving, after all, the old methods can no longer be 
employed, and new ones have not yet been formulated. 
What do you think, to what degree are these worries 
justified? 


[Grosz] The worries are justified; | am worried myself. 
However, one cannot escape such a iransitional phase. If 
there were a “shadow” party leadership and a “shadow” 
government in Hungary during the pest 15 years, it could 
have prepared for the changes. We were unprepared for 
such rapid and restructuring; thus, we are now 
faced with the task of having to formulate concepts, 
working style and methods suited to the new circum- 
stances. I have not seen the least indication that the 
government is dissolving. Quite the opposite is the case. 
the government is intellectually more unified than when 
we started working together. My experience is that, 
because of the seriousness of the issues, open and rigor- 
ous debates are taking place within the government, and 
interpersonal relations are also purer and more human 
than they were a year ago. I feel that the old problems, 
according to which the ministers represent the interests 
of their portfolio, are slowly being modified. I sense an 
increasingly unified governmental approach in the mak- 


ing. 


However, when it comes to the leadership of the party, I 
do noi feel that this process is as well advanced. The 
newly composed Central Committee has worked 
together only since May. A few meetings are not suffi- 
cient to weld the body into a unit, not just in the 
political, but in the spiritual sense of the word. When it 
comes to ideological issues, the Central Committee is 
unified; there are very few political disagreements 
among its members. At the same time, the debates that 
take place are extremely open. When it comes to tactics, 
methods and working style, there are significant differ- 
ences of opinion. In this regard, it will take time for the 
development of a practice that is necessary under the 
extremely complicated domestic circumstances. 


[MAGYAR HIRLAP] The question is how much time; 
because, according to certain indications, the recent 
past, the period since the last party congress, has only 
increased tensions. 


[Grosz] This has not been my experience. As a matter of 
fact, I feel quite the opposite, tensions have been 
reduced, not increased. There is something about which 
I hesitate to speak. There are facts supporting it, but it is 
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perhaps too early to mention. Yet, | will say it. I feel that 
among the party's top leadership, the tensions are due 
not to political or tactical issues, but to personalities. 


[MAGYAR HIRLAP] Is that some kind of a power 
struggle? 


[Grosz] No, that is an exaggeration. However, let us 
speak openly. The individuals who became members of a 
small political leadership body are from quite similar 
backgrounds. There is no great personality among them 
whose opinions, based on his life experience, personal 
qualities or political experience, would be accepted by 
the others without reservation. This is good, this is what 
we want, because this leads toward a collective leader- 
ship, rather than one based on a single person. However, 
this situation has a “by-product,” which could disap- 
pear, but could also become worse. We are now in a 
transitional period; elemental order and discipline 
(which must be based not on the principle of prestige, 
but on the existing hierarchical structure) are are being 
disrupted. | am sorry, but that is the way it is. A party 
can have only one general secretary. | am not convinced 
that I have to be that person, but it has to be one person. 
There must also be one premier. Should | be it; | am not 
sure. Someone else could be it. As a matter of fact, | 
believe that someone else could do a better job as general 
secretary or premier. I hope and believe that there will be 
someone like that. As for now, we are in a transitional 
period; we have to make the best of it, in my view, until 
the congress. 


The Road to Realization 


[MAGYAR HIRLAP] Will these tensions last until the 
congress? 


[Grosz] I hope they will lessen, instead of sharpening. 
Practical conditions and work will reduce them. We ail 
must realize that there is more at stake than the question, 
who will fill what position? What is at stake is this. Will 
Hungarian socialism find its place in a new socialist 
world, will it be able to fit into dynamicaily changing 
global economic processes better than it has before? This 
will bring about struggles and differences of opinions. If 
these debates will be ruled by prestige considerations 
instead of a search for the best, most practical solutions, 
if the participants will be driven by personal ambition 
instead of submission to the common good, then we will 
have serious problems! Then we will not be able to 
achieve our goals. However, I am confident that sobriety 
will prevail. 


[MAGYAR HIRLAP] When you say “we will have 
serious problems,” does this mean that someone, or 
some ones, will have to leave the small leadership circle? 
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[Grosz] If that was the only consequence, that would be 
no great problem. As for myself, | would leave anytime, 
if I felt that my person would hinder positive develop- 
ments. But that is noi the issue here. When I refer to 
serious problems, | am not talking about personal for- 
tune, but about the fate of all of us, the future of the 
nation. 


[MAGYAR HIRLAP] At this year’s meeting of the 
Political Academy, you made some important state- 
ments concerning the party. They evoked less response 
than expected; which can be interpreted in several ways. 
What are the conclusions you draw? 


[Grosz] One of them (not in order of importance) is this. 
I feel that [my statements] were consciously ignored. 


[MAGYAR HIRLAP] By whom? 


[Grosz] | am not investigating the matter. The other 
conclusion is that, because of time limitations, I could 
not fully develop the themes of the speech. I took on too 
many themes in my approach to the party and the party's 
role, and my half-expressed, or consciously developed 
but unclear, sentences may not have attracicu the inter- 
est of party functionaries or the party cadre. As I see it, 
it aroused more interest among intellectuals than among 
workers; and blue-collar party members here and there 
bristled at the way | approached the party’s intellectual 
character. Nevertheless, | am convinced that when we 
are talking about a political party that takes on every 
burden of governing and guiding society, the political 
and public activities of every party metnber demands a 
high degree of intellectual effort and knowledge, which is 
in accordance with classical intellectual norms. In other 
words, we should strive to strengthen the party's intel- 
lectual character! This does not imply the demeaning of 
workers or peasants, but demonstrates that a community 
made up of workers, peasants, intellectuals and employ- 
ees is able to carry on high-quality political activities 
suited to the demands of the time. 


The Background of a Ban 


{MAGYAR HIKLAP] The Budapest Police Depariment 
banned street demonstrations on 23 October. Obviously, 
there is a political decision behind this. What were the 
factors involved, and does this reveal something of the 
practice planned for the future? 


[Grosz] Yes, it does and, indeed, there were political 
considerations behind that decision. Namely that the 
tragic events on 23 October 1956 were primarily of a 
counterrevolutionary nature, and we cannoi allow coun- 
terrevolutionary memories to be recalled as distin- 
guished events. At the time, there were well-intentioned 
and well-meaning individuals who participated in the 
events. This has been clarified in political debates for 
several decades now. We see no reason to change our 
previous evaluation that is based on principles. At the 
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same time, we recognize the tasks of scientifically revealing 
and studying the events [of 1956], accounting more accu- 
rately for the reasons behind the events and analyzing 
them. We must gain access to the existing sources and even 
seek out new ones, although, of course, | am not talking 
aboui those who recall 30-year-old evenis from today's 
perspective. There must be a continuing study and analysis 
of sources and documents. This could &> profitable for 
society and its leadership, and provide a lesson for history. 
However, we have no new valid source: that would prompt 
us to the reevaluate the nature of those events. As for the 
future, this October’s police decision is important because 
it signals that the government retains the right (hopefully 
to be supported by legal measures) to decide when to 
permit street demonstrations. !t does not require the right 
to interfere with ceremonivs that are held in private 
dwellings or indoors, behind doovs, but it will have its say 
in deciding what kind of public manifestations take place 
outdoors, on the streets. 


{MAGYAR HIRLAP] In closing our conversation, let us 
return to the events of the next few weeks. We have noi 
talked about how the new premier will be elected. | 
cannot ask you for names, but is there someone who 
knows, who will occupy the premier’s chair after you? 


[Grosz] | do not know. However, | have quite precise 
information about others who “know.” As for the 
method of selection, we have no choice bui to follow 
established practice. After al!, we have a valid parliamen- 
tary procedure, according to which the Central Commit- 
tee and the presidium of the HNFOT [National Council 
of the Patriotic Peoples Front] mzke a proposal to the 
Presidential Council, which in turn makes 2 proposal to 
the National Assembly, which makes the final choice. 
There is a change in the method of making these propos- 
als; talks, organized by the Central Committee's cadre 
[sub}committee, are already under way with members of 
the Central Committee, about individuals who we feel 
might come into consideration. 


[MAGYAR HIRLAP] How many persons are we talking 
about’ 


{Gros.'] Five. Although, in the course of these talks we 
requested additional proposals; so | do not know how 
many are being considered at this moment, only how 
many were recommended by us. 


[MAGYAR HIRLAP} By “we,” do you mean the Central 
Committee? 


{Grosz} Of course. Every decision of this type must 
originate from the Central Committee. At times like this, 
the Central Committee asks for assistance and controls 
itself. I conferred with the central leadership of the PPF 
presidium. We exchanged our views even before the 
Central Committee made its decision, and we asked the 
leaders of the PPF (and this, too, is a new practice) to 
meet with members of the presidium, so that we could 
learn their views before making our decision. Already 
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during the first consultation (which took place this 
Monday evening) we formulated several proposais. It is 
obvious, therefore, that in the end there will be more 
than one proposals we will forward. However, the Polit- 
buro must recommend one of the proposals to the 
Central Committee, and the committee must forward 
one proposal to the presidium of PPF. | arm also con- 
vinced that the joint proposal must also contain one 
name, because, according to political praciice, it is not 
usual to propose alternates for the post of premier. 


The First Advice 


[MAGYAR HIRLAP] What will be your first advice to 
the new Premier? 


[Grosz] That will depend who will be the new Premier. 
[MAGYAR EIIRLAP] What do you mean? 


[Grosz] If he is an economic expert, | would advise him 
to spend more time on issues of social policy. If he is a 
politician specializing in social issues, | would urge him 
to do what I did. Devote night and day to the study of 
economics, and strive to learn what can’t be learned. | 
would also advise, regardless of who the new premier is, 
that he remain consistent. More consistent than I, but 
not as, how shall | say, rough. | also have a few other 
practical tips for my successor. Naturally, it is up to him, 
which advice he will take to heart. After all, it is my 
conviction (and something | followed in my activities) 
that the responsibility is not with the one who gives the 
advice, but with the one who accepts it. 


KISZ Struggles To Compete With FIDESZ, 
Includes Troop Withdrawal in Draft Program 
25000047b Budapest MAGYAR NEMZET in 
Hungarian 12 Nov 88 p 5 


[Article by Isivan Boros: “Right to the Future™] 


[Text] Not too long ago the National Assembly Commit- 
tee on Youth met to debate. 


It was noticeable that those who participated at the 
meeting did so ex officio, by virtue of their function. 
There were hardly any young people among them. For 
this reason, these persons active in public life had as little 
to do with youth as their official assignment called for, or 
to the extent that they were able to comment in regards 
to certain issues on the basis of their personal experience 
or the experiences of their children. Persons attending 
the mecting must have thought that it would not hurt if 
their fate would be decided by [young] persons who have 
the most at stake, or if at least a greater number of young 
persons would be represented at these meetings. 


But could these young people render decisions regarding 
the “eminent issues confronting the nation”? Several 
decades of paternalistic outlook on politics and on youth 
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policies required yes men at best. After ail, young people 
were treated mostly like mental retards. And when youth 
attempted to take charge of its zffair:, then... 


March 15, 1972 serves as an exainple. The events of that 
day, the methods used to establish public order have 
overshadowed our national holiday ever since: Police 
patrols and demonstrators continue to cast suspicious, 
searching views at each other. It so happened that a not 
unjustified intent to establish a youth organization inde- 
pendent from KISZ emerged in the carly 1980's. A 
debate that took place at the University of Economics in 
those days was grounded by well organized obstruction. 
It seemed that calm prevailed for a few years. But the 
evolving economic and social crisis proved that nothing 
can be resolved any longer by using old methods. The 
political framework—for years seemingly unchange- 
able—suddenly began to crumble or to burst like soap 
bubbles. Conflicts sharpened and an increasing number 
of young voiced with increasing righteousness and an 
increasing volume: Today's youth is in no respect 
responsivle for creating today’s economic and social 
crisis. On the other hand, today’s youth will carry the 
burden of that crisis not only in the future—it is already 
forced to carry a significant part of that burden today. 


These views were first expressed by the PPF in a rather 
pronounced manner, and later aiso by FIDESZ. The 
name of the latter ozganization is an acronym which also 
reads in Latin as “fides,” projecting the concepts of faith, 
trust, fidelity, sincerity and decency. The emergence of 
this organization disturbed the poiitical still waters last 
March, even though at the outset they tried to curb the 
Organization's activities by way of administrative 
actions. All this, however, did not hinder the founders of 
the organization to prepare a program plan. From among 
the several cardinal points of that plan we would like to 
highlight the one that reads as follows: “We do have a 
responsibility for today which influences the future, and 
we also have a right to speak as we choose to the issues 
that mold our future.” What could be added to this 
statement? Who can argue with the idea that the future 
generation has a right to do so? 


The establishment of the new youth organization pre- 
sented a challenge primarily to the party's official youth 
association KISZ. After all, the situation of youth—and, 
unfortunately, this too has become a platitude—cannot 
be resolved and it has no perspective. Irrespective of how 
we twist and turn words, we have reached a point where 
the situation of this social stratum cannot become much 
worse. It has nothing to lose. No wonder. They are 
impatient under such circumstances. Their possibilities 
to acquire apartments are almost equal to zero, and this 
fact was recognized by the above described National 
Assembly committee. At the same time the value of 
knowledge and learning has depreciated. This social 
Stratum ts the one mest threatened by unemployment, 
they are the ones who grew up in a society which lost its 
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values, in which there are gaping abysses between prin- 
ciples and practice. It is no wonder then if at last these 
young people want to put an end to all kinds of lies 
produced by society. 


Mariy opposed the self organizing youth groups by saying 
that their goals cannot be reconciled with the declared 
goals of our society. These excuses are questionable by 
virtue of their very nature: The divergent views could 
not be eradicated through lawful means. Meanwhile 
KISZ got into a delayed phase in a ceriain area. They feit 
that some steps should be taken. This need was signaled 
among other actions by a statement made by the head of 
KISZ suggesting that the expression “communist” be 
wiped out from the association's name. All this gues to 
demonstrate that debate concerning youth policies is not 
confined to arguments between the party and KISZ. It 
suggests that there is a certain struggle within KISZ itself. 
And thus one does not understand, or perhaps under- 
stands too well why, for the time being, KISZ does not 
take part in the workings of the National Council on 
Hungarian Youth, and why KISZ representatives were 
not inclined to sit at the same table with FIDESZ 
representatives even to the extent of an interview. 


The fact that one compietely loses the ability to orientate 
himself, and that one cannot find the way through the 
thicket and substance of earlier prohibitions is proven by 
a program plan developed by the KISZ Council on 
Universities and Academies. The program plan is enti- 
tled “A Democratic Socialist Hungary!” 


The relativity of earlier political views and decision, and 
the way they change in the framework of the accelerated 
events of these days is demonstrated by the fact that a 
few months ago even a modestly werded program of 
young persons “of a differeat niind” was considered too 
bold to be pubiicized. Even though that program con- 
tained only statements of this nature: “The starting point 
for this economic program is a societal image based on 
democracy, self organization, pluralism and social soli- 
darity, in which various groups of society do not seek 
advantages to the detriment of others.... We never 
denied that we find a multi party system as desirablie.... 
We wish to take part in political life, we wish to express 
our views regarding issues affecting the country.” And it 
was only somewhere toward the end that one found, 
among other matters political statements which pro- 
vided an opportunity for some to incite against the new 
Organization. 


in comparison, KISZ’ above-mentioned program plan 
today includes some key phrases as follows: “a parlia- 
ment elected on a democratic basis, and one that also 
functions in a democratic manner, the distribution of 
political power, the expectation of an independent judi- 
ciary, the necessity of forming an independent, respon- 
sible cabinet, the importance of withdrawing Soviet 
troops stationed in Hungary, the maintenance of an 
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interior ministry apparatus with rational ievels of per- 
sonnei, the establishment of 2 citizen guard, the estab- 
lishment of a neutral order of laws pertaining to the 
economy, academic freedom,” and so on and so forth. 


We are well aware of the fact that at least insofar as 
utterances are concemed, everyone is a reformer in these 
days, consistent with the urging command of this age. Bu: 
the real worth of rhetoric is determined by actions. Cer- 
tainly, youth must receive a guaranteed [right] to express 
its views freely without constraints, and to put ihese views 
into practice. After all, youth has a right to have a say in 
regards to its future. And something that should be the 
topic of a completely different article: There should be 
some discussion about adults also, and about adult oppor- 
tunities for political action. This is so because adults have 
a right to the present. 


POLAND 


POLITYKA Weekly News 
26000145b Warsaw POLITYKA in Polish 


No 44, 29 Oct 88 p 2 
{Excerpts} 


National News 


At some higher schools, especially those in Krakow, 
some of the students are staging a boycott of classes in 
military training, social science subjects, and the Russian 


language. 


Wages are the main cause of collective disputes. At the 
beginning of October, 186 plants were involved in them. 


Poland's debt, per capita is about 180 rubles and $960, 
and per family, 670 rubles and $3,580. 


The Sejm Advisory Groups in evaluating the proposed 
law on undertaking economic activity called for the 
complete rescinding of the quantitative limitations in 
enterprises belonging to physical persons and to partner- 
ships of such persons. The advisors proposed to put a 
provision into the law that it will not be changed for 10 
years, and if it becomes necessary to change it, the 
government should warn the Sejm, for example, three 
years in advance. 


The Economics Committee of the Council of Ministers 
has decided to end the monopoly of the purchasing, 
processing, and trade in agricultural articles on | Janu- 
ary 1989. Limitations will remain only on the cultivation 
of tobacco, poppy, and marijuana and on the production 
of alcohol and tobacco products. 


The first Polish free-trade zone will be in Szczecin, where 
the notary act forming the partnership, the Szczecin- 
Swinoujscie Free Trade Zone, has been recorded. The 
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partnership's capital is 100 million zloty, of which 52 
million is from the Szczecin-Swinoujscie Port Board. 


Soon experts from Poland and the GDR will begin the 
next round of talks on setting boundaries in the maritime 
areas of both countries in the Pomeranian Gulf. As the 
press spokesman of the Polish Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs said, these question must be solved in accord 
with the principle of free access from the ports of 
Szczecin-Swinoujscie to the open sea. 


According to research by the Public Opinion Research 
Cenier the source of the greatest fears and concerns 
among Poles is price increases (88.1 percent of the 
respondents). Then follow one's health and the health of 
one’s family and the degradation of the natural environ- 
ment. The loss of a job arouses the least concern (16.1 
percent). 


The Economic Society in Warsaw has been registered. 
The application of the Polish Committee to Honor the 
Victims of Stalinism was refused on the grounds that as 
an ordinary association it could not have the status of a 
legal person and thus could not, as intended, colleci 
funds for the construction of a monument to the victims 
of Stalinism. The Association to End the Death Penalty 
was aiso not registered, for, among other reasons, the fact 
that the list of the founders of the association includes 
the same persons who have attempted unsuccessfully te 
register the Polish Socialist Party. The refusal to register 
the Warsaw Homosexual Movement was justified on the 
grounds that its activity would offend the principles of 
public morality. 


The regression in Polish track and field has led to the 
suspension of the Board and the Revision Commission 
of the Polish Track and Field Associat‘on by the chair- 
man of the Committee for Youth and Physical Cuiture. 
The trustee of tie Polish Track and Field Association is 
Jan Mulak. 


The quarterly census of head of animals in comparison 
with last year showed a decline in the number of head of 
cattle in 34 voivodships (in all by 1.7’ percent, including 
cows by 2.6 percent) and an increase in the number of 
head of hogs by 5 percent, which is sti'l less than a year 
ago. One of the causes of this situation is seen in this 
year’s 6-percent smaller crop of grains and 5-percent 
smaller crop of potatoes. 


After the Moscow Davs in Warsaw, the FRG Culture 
Days and the Japanese (Culture Days are being held. 


The Vega Work Cooperative from Naleczow has opened 
2 car rental office in Lublin for private individuals and 
institutions. The fee for renting an FSO 1500 is 15,500 
zloty per day, and the customer receives gas coupons for 
250 km. For each additional kilometer, he must pay 62 
zloty and buy the gasoline at commercial prices. 
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The Polish Motor Union has begun to sel! Y ugoslav cars: 
the Yugo 45 ($4,750), the Yugo Koral 55 ($5,200), and 
the Zastava Skala, $5,100. 


Died. Prof Dr Julian Aleksandrowicz (age 80), internist 
aoe Nematelagiet; Jan Swiderski (age 72), acter and 
rector. 


Opinions 


Piotr Maciejewski, chairman of the Academic Residence 
Area Council of the University of Warsaw: 


“We want the right to conduct publishing financial, 
cultural, and sports activities and | think that we will 
finally be able to. Just a year ago the organization in the 
residence halls of a sports meeting in the light of the 
Current provisions was an illegal activity! We were told 
that the rector must agree to all such events, because 
higher authorities required it. 


When we organized discussions and meetings, even 
parties, we met with the gentlemen from the security 
services and had to pay fines. . . . 


It is difficuit to be surprised that students were not 
enthusiastic about taking the initiative. Some did not 
like the atmosphere of illegality; others saw no sense in 
it. The conscious policy of the authorities produced such 


(From a discussion published in GAZETA ROBOT- 
NICZA 14 October 1988) 


Jan Kulaj, former chairman of the NSZZ Individual 
Farmers’ Solidarity, member of the Consultative Council 
of the Chairman of the Council of State: 


“I think that my party is still largely bureaucratized. 
There are few people in it who openly and systematically 
demand a better existence, better living conditions in 
rural areas. | always think that a peasant party—which 
the ZSL is—should be an original organization compet- 
ing with others as regards questions of feeding the 
people, and even io stand in opposition when needed, 
where guaranteeing decent living conditions in the rural 
areas and maintaining food production at an appropriate 
level are concerned. We recall our several centuries long 
tradition of popular movements in Poland; we are proud 
of Witos; we are erecting a monument to him, but we are 
not capable of original, alternative proposals when we 
are negotiating important issues.” 
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(Interviewed by Jan Jasniak, SLOWO POWSZECHNE 
17 October 1988) 


Danuta Kociecka, sociologist of the Institute for the Study 
of the Problems of Young People: 


[Kociecka] Another one of our myths. Poles can be this 
way or that, but when “the Fatherland calls” then, oh, 
boy! But there is no “oh, boy!” To the question: “Would 
the younger generation be able to give its life for its 
endangered country?” Only 11 percent of the respon- 
dents said “definitely yes"; 27 percent, “probably yes”: 
14 percent, “probably not”; 32 percent, “I would not 
consider it.” Another question concerned behavior. How 
would they behave if there was danger of aggression 
against Poland? It turns out that a substantial group of 
the young people would simply leave the country. An 
equally large group would wait passively for the course of 
events. Many would concern themselves only with the 
safety of themselves and their closest family. We noted 
only a slight degree of emotional attachment with the 
country in 22 percent of the young people; in 34 percent, 
there was no attachment. It is worth adding that for the 
young people we studied, patriotism is least associated 
with the defense of the country. This applies to high 
school pupils and university students. 


[GLOS WYBRZEZA] And so, moreover, a “generation 
of cowards”? What has happened? 


[Kociecka] | have only one explanation. “We have been 
defeated” at child raising and this is the result. 


(Interviewed by Halina Retkowska, GLOS WYBRZEZA 
i October 1988) 


Prof Dr Wojciech Soku'ewicz, lawyer: 


“In order to avoid the situation that arose in 1981 and 
that produced well known results in December 1981, we 
must make a very careful analysis of that situation and 
all of the circumstances that accompanied it. . . . 


But neither the party nor the authorities, at least as far as 
I know, have made an analysis of the circumstances that 
contributed to the radicalization of Solidarity, that made 
it Oppose the order, to some degree as 2 self-defense 
reflex. We speak a lot about “blank syots” during the 
period cf World War Il. For me, in the most recent 
history of Poland, Bydgoszcz in March 198i is such a 
biank spot. | do not have an honest, comprehensive 
analysis and evaluation of these evenis, and also an 
explanation of all the circumstances that made up these 
situations of conflict, so that history in some form does 
not repeat itself. 


(interviewed by Alicja Matyni2-Bonik, ZYCIE WARS- 
ZAWY 10 October 1988) 

The opinions and views cited in this section do not 
always agree with those of the editors. 
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Role of Proposed Sejm: Second Chamber 
Discussed 


26000532 Warsaw ZYCIE WARSZAWY in Polish 
10-11 Sep 88 p 3 


[interview with Prof Stanislaw Gebethner, Institute of 
Political Science, University of Warsaw, by Alicja Maty- 
nia-Bonik: “A Place for Disputes and Conflicts”) 


[Text] 


ZYCIE WARSZAWY: In your opinion, have recent 
ovens brought our country into a new political situa- 
tion? 


Prof Gebethner: In my opinion, we have been in a 
transitional period for years. In other words, we are 
moving out of a certain phase of social development in 
which society became accustomed to being a so-called 
subject culture that had developed over decades and 
even centuries. Paternalistic methods of government 
reinforced this culture. The interwar years also were 
manifested in a paternalism that was not even closed out 
by the democratic tacade that arose following the May 
coup. This was exacerbated by Stalinism that not only 
was based on the use of brute force but also had resource 
to paternalism that drew its support from the political 
culture of a large pozvion of society. 


A generation has come into being that is vindicating the 
existing order and wants real, authentic participation. 
This emanates both from sociceconomic development 
and from the level of education and culture that has been 
attained. Nor is it possidle u) move the economy forward 
with the existing methods of steering society. We find 
ourselves at a point at which a transition must take place 
from a system of authoritarian-paternalistic govern- 
ments to a systesn of participatory government, i.e., a 
participatory democracy. 


ZYCIE WARSZAWY: How long will this process take? 


Prof Gebethner: The quicker the values of authenticity 
lend themselves to institutions of representation or of 
social perticipation. the more rapidly this transitional 
period will end. 


ZYCIE WARSZAWY: What do you find the most 
imporiant? 


Prof Gebethner: The reform of the clectoral system. The 
proposa! for changes in the electoral law made to date 
were based on the idea of moving from the plebiscite 
tlections modei to a model for the limited election of 
candidates. Hence the saying at Pietrzak’s cabaret: 
“They voied as they pleased, but the right one was 
elected anyway.” 


Our posieiection and posireferendum research has 
shown one disturbing tendency that has been confirmed 
by a thorough analysis of this data: Peopie are indifferent 
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to such democratic procedures as elections or referen- 
dums. They merely treat them as symbolic rituals. There 
was not much interest in the referendum and in the 
recent election to people's councils; they did not engage 
the attention of most of society. People are becoming 
more and more used to the idea that an issue can be 
resolved only by a strike or protest action. Thus, instead 
of restoring health to the entire machinery of sociopoli- 
tical life, instead of implementing ihe valid principle that 
the economy should not be an arena of political st: uggle, 
we are deepening the status quo. That is why the d:mand 
for union pluralism, even at the piant level, wil) resolve 
nothing, although it meets the expectations 0% a certain 
portiun of society. Until we change the political system, 
the political struggle will coritinue to de waged at the 
plant level because there are no other channels or real, 
unfeigned procedures for exposing conflict and resolving 
differeices. The struggle results from the existing con- 
flicts and it is pointless to declare that they just should 
not be. 


In recent studies made at the end of 1987 and the 
beginning of 1988, about 20 percent of those polled were 
decidedly in favor of permitting the operation of more 
than one trade union per plant, about 30 percent mildly 
favored this action, 27 percent had no opinion and 
somewhat over 20 percent were opposed. Thus, union 
pluralism will not solve the problem if we do not usher in 
real democratic institutions. | am speaking primarily of 
democratic elections to people’s councils and the Sejm. 
Undoubtedly, the conflicts must be brought out into the 
open somewhere, but in a real way. 


The present situation requires a radical change in the 
electoral law ensuring that the election will be a real 
competition between candidates that hold different 
views and support different programs, and guaranteeing 
that people felt thai they really were deciding about the 
election of their Sejm deputies. | do not envisage that 
this can be done through the small steps and correctives 
that have been in place for over 30 years, i.e., since 1956. 


ZYCIE WARSZAWY: Then is a model needed for the 
various kinds of representation? 


Prof Gebethner: Yes, definitely. As 1 pointed out, we 
should begin with a reform of the political system in 
which the electoral law would allow the various interests 
to be expressed. The mode! that arose from the revised 
60's and 70°s model that proposes that deputies should 
represent at once ail political nuances, from the leading 
party to Catholics close to the Episcopate, all social 
classes, the age structure of society, education and the 
like constrains the electoral law and at the same time 
makes a sham of society's representation and of the 
articulation of its interests, as wel! as of the potential for 
resolving conflicts of interest. For this reason, the idea of 
a second Sejin chamber scems very convincing to me. 
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This is my line of reasoning: If we agreed to union 
pluralism at the plant level, then in the long term, 
without any other changes, it will either break open the 
political system for us or it will end in failure, as it did 7 
year: ago. Thus, we must create, both at the central level 
and at the voivodship level, channels for the articulation 
of interests and procedures for resolving conflicts and 
quarrels that are inevitable from the viewpoint of the 
developmental challenges and the need for a transition 
to new forms of ruling society and steering the economy. 
We cannot retain the forms that developed 30 years ago 
because the political culture of society and the state of 


economic development are changing. 


ZYCIE WARSZAWY: But the slogan of a second Sejm 
chamber is unclear unless one explains what one means 
by it. For some people it may mean a return to the 
institution of the Senate. What role do you see such a 
chamber playing in our political system and what will be 
its : 


Prof Gebethner: Certainly it cannot be a Senate. The fact 
of the matter is that the prewar type of Senate has no 
raison d'etre in my mind because then we would return to 
the model of 19th century parliamentarianism. For me the 
proposal for a second chamber is valid, giver: the condition 
that it would be an enrichment of the idea of representa- 
tion, representation in a parliament, the representation of 
socioprofessional and community interests. 


ZYCIE WARSZAWY: On what base should the second 
chamber be built? 


Prof Gebethner: On the Socioeconomic Council base. It 
could develop in the following manner. The individual 
territorial self-governments and voivodship people's coun- 
cils would elect their representatives, just like the trade 
unions and self-governing organizations, for example, doc- 
tors, lawyers and bodies representing professional commu- 
nities. In implementing the second chamber idea, | would 
link vp with them the many councils that operate at 
present under the chairman of the Council of Ministers, or 
under the Couicil of Ministers, for exe:nple, the councils 
for senior citizens’ affairs, the councils fo housing «ffairs 
and the like. These should xo be unde: {ic government, 
but under the Socioeconeon: Chamber tnwever, this 
chamber could noi have waly oxinioii-rendcring powers 
like th Sejm Socsoeconom sc oun il. ‘The second, Socio- 
economic Cranher thould “’e sgl to che political cham- 
ber, the Deputies (amber, in chazacter, and thus should 
have tiv: rat to ini) sie the igwmaking process. [1 also 
should have an equa! vuice with the Deputies Chamber in 
matie: 6f socioeconomic importance defined by a precise 
listing. lii the event that the second chamber did sot agree 
with a position held by the Deputies’ Chamber, then a 
joint conciliatory commission would have to resolve the 
quarrel through negotiations with both chambers of the 
parliament, and later even a referendum. Certain matters 
would have to be reserved exclusively for the political 
(deputies’) chamber, for example, the ratification of inter- 
national agreemeats. 
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Given this solution, a whole series of conflicts that today 
are resolved in the form of strikes and protests would be 
brought to light by means of socioprofessional organiza- 
tions that would send their authentic representatives to 
the Socioeconomic Chamber. 


The idea of a second chamber, however it is organized, 
also requires introducing the institution of a president. 
Under ovr situation, a president is necessary not only 
from the viewpoint of the present need, but likewise as 
an arbiter exercising his obligations under the authority 
of the law or on the basis of his own authority. He also 
must be the arbiter im a system in which the representa- 
tive bodies, whether at the voivodship or fiational levels, 
authentically articulate various interests, a system in 
which the machinery exists for exposing and resolving 
conflicts. Thus, the person of the president and the 
institution of the referendusm would be the fina! arbiters. 


ZYCIE WARSZAWY: How should the representatives 
to the second chamber be electeci? 


Prof Gebethner: The deputies to the Deputies Chamber 
would be elected directly and those deputized to the 
Socioeconomic Chamber would be chosen by indirect 
elections. But here we reach a question thai has fot yet 
been resolved—the auihenticity of many socioprofessio- 
nal organizations. Elections for the second chamber 
certainly cannot be general elections, jike the elections to 
the Deputies Chamber, for then the chamber will lose its 
reason for existing. These should be multistage elections. 
Perhaps the length of the term should be different than 
that of the Deputies’ Chamber. However, the most 
important thing is that the delegating organizations, be 
they trade unions or other unions of farmers, breeders. 
lawyers, doctors and the like, should have the quality of 
authenticity and should de legitimized within their own 
communities. 


{n this way we come back to the issue of another electoral 
system, but also of the authenticity of representation. 
The coraplexity of political, social and economic life is 
such that secking a solution in only one chamber and in 
exclusively political representation no longer meets the 
ies! of time. 


(VPZ.Z Defended, Internal ‘Pluralicm’ 
26007:126 Warsaw TRYBUNA LUDU in Polish 
23 Sep 88 2p 2-2 


[Article by Dr Wojciech Wisniewski, vaion activist: 
“Union Coalition” | 


[Text] Althoug not everyone is awarz of it, recently the 
OFZZ [Official Trade Union] added new content tv the 
theory and practice of socialism as i? exists today. For 
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the first time in the history of our system, the union 
movement, representing the interests of working people, 
dered the ability of the government, mandated by the 
ruling party to secure and implement its inte-ests, to 
exercise this mandate. This fact shows how far we have 
departed in practice; the theory that treats the unions as 
a “transmission belt,” or an aid to the administration to 
mobilize the masses to implement production tasks does 
not provide for such a role. 


By giving the government a no-confidence vote, whether 
the OPZZ intended to or not, it arose as the legal 
opposition to Poland’s administrative leadership. In this 
way, the union movement also entered the “forbidden” 
territory formerly reserved exclusively for the informal 
or illegal opposition. Thereby, the OPZZ resiricted the 
scope of opposition criticism and ‘nvalidated many 
arguments, including the chief argument of the free, 
unfettered expression of views and the battle uver them. 
The legal union movement expresses its views and 
defends the interests of working people unrestrictedly. In 
other words, it does only whatever it is legally authorized 
to do. This should come as no surprise. The occurrence 
described previously would be less important or less 
clearcut were it not for the fact that it took place during 
a period of social tensions, when the debate among the 
various social groups over the future makeup of our 
socioeconomic reality and our political system, includ- 
ing the forms to be adopted by trade unions, was 
intensified. The roundtable idea was suggested by the 
political authorities. Here the represeniatives of the 
various political groups and currents would debate the 
shape of changes and the possibilities for reaching agree- 
ment. 


At first, this idea met with a favorable response. How- 
ever, as further views were expressed by the potential 
roundtable participants, clear disagreement arose on the 
issue of the future trade union modei. For this reason, it 
is necessary to precede a roundtabie discussion of this 
topic with debates within the body of the trade unionists 
themselves and the advisers and experts from both 
interested factions. 


It is also advisable to examine this matter carefully and 
to analyze all arguments thoroughly, so that the social 
understanding and alliance of reform-oriented forces 
that are so indispensable does not reach an impasse at its 
very outset. 


The primary issue regards so-called union pluralism at 
the workplace. The OPZZ defined c‘early its position: 
only one trade union should be in operation at each 
workplace. However, admittance to the union is open to 
workers holding various economic, social and political 
viewpoints. The makeup of the union management, its 
program and extraplant affiliation and the like are a 
function of the majority orientation of the workforce. At 
the same time, the groups linked with Solidarity that call 
on the principle of the freedom to band together in trade 
unions maintain that an unrestricted number of trade 
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unions (or at least two, one being Solidarity) should be 
Operative at the workpiece. At the same time, these 
unions would compete with one another for influence 
and support among the workforce in their programs, 
methods of operation and the like. 


The ideas described herein should be analyzed not 
according to theoretical-formal and legal premises, but 
by examining our very complex reatity and the experi- 
ences of recent years. 


Let us begin with the idea of the need to create-a second 
union named Solidarity. Immediately it comes to mind 
that this recommendation tends to ignore the course of 
history. In other words, it aims to re-create a 1980 
situation without taking into account the further devel- 
opment of events and the changes that have occurred in 
Poland in recent years—changes that also have taken 
place in the union movement. The role and importance 
of the legal trade union movement compared to its status 
in 1980 are underrated. The OPZZ is not the old CRZZ 
{Central Council of Trade Unions]. The current union 
movement very independently, and often radically, 
makes assessments and assigns tasks on matters of 
prices, wages, living conditions and health and environ- 
mental protection and the like. Self-government and the 
autonomy of primary union organizations have debu- 
reaucratized the union hierarchy. They have reversed the 
former directions of dependency and they have 
increased significantly the pressure exerted by the union 
base on all managerial levels. The OPZZ aiso has gained 
much insight from the old CRZZ disaster. It is no 
exaggeration that Solidarity cannot compete with the 
OPZZ in the area of socioeconomic affairs. Excluding 
totally exceptional cases, every attempt to outvie the 
current trade unions wi'l threaten the bankruptcy of 
enterprises or the ruin of ‘he economy. Such attempts are 
simply unfeasible. What, ‘hen, are the ways in which the 
OPZZ structures may be outdone? Primarily through 
political slogans, the name Solidarity, its militancy and 
its illegal method of operation. But is this supposed to 
characterize trade unions and should the plant be the 
location for such activities? The experiences of 1980-81 
and the recent period as well justify the statement that 
the politicization of trade unions is to be expected if they 
become the sole or major structure and the plane for the 
playing out of conflicts and quarrels. 


Thus, the issue of union pluralism under present condi- 
tions is essentially a political problem forced upon the 
union base. It can be resolved only through the creation 
of associations outside the union structure, in the proper 
place in the sphere «f political parties. in other words, 
they should operat within the Sejm as channels for 
disclosing conflicts and quarrels and for reconciling 
differences. 


Those advocat»::0, the creation of more union orgamiza- 
tions in the pint sometimes raise the issue that despite 
work in a given plant as the universal common denom- 
inator, the division of the workforce and its views on 
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various workplace and national issues, its social, eco- 
nomic and political viewpoints and its attitudes to 
religion and the like is an undeniabie fact. Thus, the right 
to expose these differences must be granted within the 
union base. The claim is made that part of the workforce 
finds its piace in the present unions, while the rest should 
be able to join Solidarity. 


Unfortunately, the situation does not line up this way at 
all and formal organizational membership means almost 
nothing. The membership of the institutions of our 
political system and their authorities reflect rather a 
formal class, territorial, educational, age and sex struc- 
ture than real divergence of interests, views and convic- 
tions. Moreover, the motives for entering these organi- 
zations have differed widely and often have been 
contradictory. Some joined because they approved the 
Status quo, while others signed up for the contrary 
reason—to attain the only legal route to change the status 
quo. 


Thus, people with widely divergent ways of thinking, 
aims and interests belong to one and the same organiza- 
tion. Metaphorically speaking, the wolf, the rabbit and 
the hippopotamus sit on the same bench, ruled by the 
principle that we are all vertebrates. 


With such “unified” organizations as a foundation, it 
will be difficult to achieve real alliances and coalitions. 
The real capital of the initiatives and the people from 
both sides will be wasted and suppressed. 


Moving the present situation to the union base, we 
cannot allow people with very divergent interests, views 
and attitudes founded upon past history to be separated 
into two isolated boxes, one called OPZZ and the other 
Solidarity. The split today is not between the adherents 
of Solidarity and the adherents of OPZZ, but between 
individuals and groups of interests, their attitude to 
reform and their views on the present makeup and the 
future of our system and our state. 


Our country is in need of great forces to implement a 
radical reform program in the socioeconomic and polit- 
ical sphere to meet our most pressing needs. A real 
alliance should take place between the advocates of such 
a program in OPZZ and Solidarity circles. Moreover, the 
straining off of rebels on both sides is indispensable. 
However, this question comes to mind immediately: is 
this not another example of wishful thinking? How are 
we to achieve this separation of powers and views within 
the framework of a unified OPZZ and through the 
preservation of the principle of one union per workplace. 
While it seems that such a path exists, it is not an easy 
road, since it requires the good will of all interested 
parties. 


Above all it must be understood that the plant forum is 
the place where the foundations of national life are laid, 
where production tasks have absolute priority. It is not a 
place to attain political-propaganda victories. 
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If we adopt this idea, the problem will be the following: 
while eliminating the struggle and the mutual competi- 
tion of separate union organizations, how do we simul- 
taneously bring to light essential differences in attitudes 
and views, in this way enabling admittance into a union 
that stood formerly on the sidelines and active partici- 
pation in this union? 


It seems that the way to solve this problem is to create 
clubs within the trade union movement structure for the 
exchange of socioeconomic ideas, conceptual-program 
platforms or even trade union groups and wings. These 
institutions could arise voluntarily in various elements 
of the union movement from the plant to the OPZZ. 
Wh le these would not be formal union institutions, they 
should have guaranteed definite influence over the deci- 
sions and judgments made by union authorities. One can 
imagine how, if various approaches, concepts and solu- 
tions to socioeconomic, plant voivodship and national 
issues are represented within a single plant union orga- 
nization, how much more does this happen at the voi- 
vodship and national levels. The members of the union 
and the aktiv, freely yielding up their former differences, 
according to their own convictions support a particular 
alternative method for solving problems and voice their 
personal support of a given group. 


A single union board makes decisions and judgments on 
matters in accordance with proposals presented by par- 
ticular platforms, supported by the cadre’s approval of 
these proposals. The overwhelming virtue of this pro- 
posed system is that it ensures the influx of new blood, 
particularly into the circles of the union aktiv and it 
significantly enlivens the conceptual-program and orga- 
nizational work of the union while preserving its organi- 
zational and legal identity. The old divisions subside and 
the creation of new ones, based on substantive argu- 
ments and real interests and beliefs, is fostered. The 
danger is that various divisions may arise among the 
workforce. However, such divisions have the quality of 
differences in views and concepts rather than the quality 
of a battle between separate formal and legal structures, 
and these already exist. The problem is not to erase 
them, but to reveal them and overcome them through 
reconciliation and understanding. 


In particularly difficult situations, the union board can 
perform roundtable functions at the plant level. The 
proposed solution would have to be regulated in detail in 
union laws and statutes. It should be noted that this is 
not merely a theoretical construct; a similar model exists 
in Austria and it is quite successful. 


Drawing into the present day union movement those 
people that stand at the sidelines because they hold 
different views or have different biases or prejudices 
would have an importance that goes far beyond the 
union base itself. It would create an incentive for future 
change, understanding and reform in the sociopolitical 
sphere. However, this means abandoning black-and- 
white distinctions between old and new unions, us and 
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them and the like. We cannot agree to the straitjacketing 
of positively reform-minded forces and people in past 
formal and informal structures, legal and illegal, to 
pursue their own cult of the old labels. Let us leave this 
task to the label givers. We must facilitate an alliance of 
reform-minded forces. For the welfare of all of society, 
we must ensure a “soft transition” to the new age, free 
from reckonings and assessments based on organization- 
al-formal and outdated criteria. Let us not allow history 
to repeat the errors of the French Revolution that 
considered all of nobility to be evil and the people to be 
good, especially since it ended with the erection of the 
guillotine against the other side and the restoration of the 
monarchy. 


The opposition, cautiously desiring to protect the c pital 
it has accumulated in illegal activity, as well as the legend 
of Solidarity, forgets that in this field as well crucial 

have occurred recently and the gains of yester- 
day rapidly fade. There is no advantage of being an 
oppositionist during the Gorbachev era, and it is not a 
basic question of choice. The real issue is how to liberate 
ourselves from the bad formula for universal success we 
have been using until now. 


We have wasted year after year in political and economic 
life looking for individual answers to this question. Who 
authorized us to do this? 


The course of the conflicts of recent years and months 
has shown that a smaller and smaller group o/ “activists” 
from both sides is taking active part in the quarrels. The 
masses are satisfied with silent assent and often with 
helpless passivity. People are tired and frustrated. It will 
be more and more difficult for us to find our way to 
them, to gain their confidence and support that are so 
indispeasable at present. This is true beth for the current 
elitist groups in power and the opposition. 


Neither Poland nor either faction has time on its side. 
Thus, instead of drawing capital from the conflicts of the 
past and cultivating earlier divisions, prejudices and 
biases, let us build solidarity in action for the future and 
for change. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Background to Kesovo Unrest Described; Local 
Leaders Profiled 

28000017 Zagreb START in Serbo-Croatian 

3 Sep 88 pp 28-35 


{Article by Darko Hudelist: “Kosovo: The Third Serbian 
Uprising”; first paragraph is START introduction] 


[Text] The rally in Titov Vrbas on 27 August 1988 was 
the latest incident in the exciting chronology of Kosovo 
and Kosovo-related events beginning on | 5 August with 
the Kosovo Polje protest meeting stemming from the 
“transnational” rape of a Serbian woman from Bresje. In 
this article, dealing with these events, the emphasis is on 
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those people about whom the least is known but who are 
perhaps even more important to an understanding of the 
present-day Kosovo syndrome than are the masses 
attending rallies outside Kosovo. 


Rallies always start on time. Just like the one in Titograd 
the weekend before last, the latest meeting of solidarity 
with the Serbs and Montenegrins of Kosovo, in Titov 
Vrbas, began exactly at the scheduled time, three o'clock 
in the afternoon, before a larger number of spectators 
and participants than was probably expected: Among the 
approximately 20,000 assembled citizens there were 
about 700 people from Kosovo, from Kosovo Polje, 
Obilic, Pec, Prekale, and elsewhere in the southern 
Serbian province. And among these 700 from Kosovo 
were the already familiar faces of leaders of the Serbian 
and Montenegrin movement: Miroslav Solevic, Kosta 
Bulatovic, Dr Zoran Grujic, young Drago Samardzic, the 
president of the Committee for Organizing Protest Rai- 
lies, Mica Sparavalo, his vice president, Stevan Marinko- 
vic.... Solevic in the same shirt (predominantly in shades 
of brown) as in Titograd, Prekale, and many other main 
sites of rallies, but this time Marinkovic is in Levi's. And 
all of their faces were trembling with enthusiasm and 
supreme happiness about another major success of “the 
movement” while—and this is equally importani—there 
have been no major incidents: Those looking for a fight 
in Titov Vrbas were short-changed and disappointed. 


Titov Vrbas is in the heart of Backa, with some 40,000 
inhabitants, but the entire municipality, together with 
the neighboring villages, has 60,000 people, as many as 
60 percent of whom are Montenegrins, postwar colonis‘s 
from the mother republic and the inheritors of this !and 
from Germans who left Yugoslavia during the famous 
postwar migrations. The fact that the municipality of 
Titov Vrbas is 60-percent Montenegrin has ‘ed the 
Vojvodinans to conclude that it was not by charice that 
the leaders chose this quiet town for a rally—-“cuiet” in 
view of the fact that in Titov Vrbas, “in unciisturbed 
peace and harmony,” there live 22 nations and nation- 
alities, including even one Vietnamese person. This 
same conclusion can allegedly be drawn from the fact 
that only a few hours after the rally in Titov Vrbas, the 
semifinals of the European junior soccer championship 
were played, in the presence of a not small number of 
foreign journalists. Local Montenegrins welcomed their 
guests from Kosovo like brothers, despite the unwaver- 
ing insistence of the City Conference of the SAWP that 
under no circumstances was it the organizer of the rally 
and that all responsibility was borne by the Committee 
for Protest Rallies in Kosovo Polje. 


“One constitution! One constitution! One constitution! 
Let the people ask questions! Let the people ask ques- 
tions! Let the people ask questions! Enough of being 
divided! Vojvodina—Serbia! Montenegro and Serbia, 
Montenegro and Serbia, it is one family, it is, it is one 
family! Slobodan, our flower, our flower, Serbia is yours, 
Serbia will not forget you! Long live Slobodan Milosevic! 
Long live!” 
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Amidsi the loud cries of “We don’t want Krunic!” and 
“We don’t want Matic!” someone on the public address 
system siarted up a refrain of a special melody chosen for 
the occasion, which was accompanied by one of the most 
deafening whistles heard that sunny, vibrant Saturday 
afternoon in late August in “the heart of Backa.” The 
people stayed bunched together in a huge cruwd on the 
paved plaza in front of the Cultural Center, across the 
street from two picturesque Titov Vrbas churches, while 
up above, on the second floor of the L-shaped Cultural 
Center building, the leadership of the Movement sat in 
soft blue armchairs, providing live commentary on the 
events outside. There are 15,000 people outside! But 
wait, there are 20,000 including those who have come to 
watch! Around 20,000, the street is completely blocked! 
Committee Vice President Sievan Marinkovic lamented 
the fact that he has to spend 20 million old dinars a 
month on gasoline, all because of rallies like this one in 
Titov Vrbas; admittedly he took the company car to 
Novi Sad, but he has traveled in his own car to all the 
other cities and towns where rallies and other types of 
protest gatherings are being held, just as the other leaders 
and committee members use their own cars. The people, 
on the other hand, the peopie travel by train, they take 
their last chicken or bag of potatoes to the market and 
buy a ticket with it, and honorably and patriotically 
attend the rally of solidarity. But the wives of the leaders, 
they would rather spend the weekend on an outing, at a 
spa, in the mountains, at the lake, in the clean air. And 
the children, God bless them, are 2 stake; the children 
too have to travei, and ii is possible that these weekends 
exist so that people can move around and be in the fresh 
air, but the leaders, it appears, do not have time, their 
lives have become politics, and they spend every Satur- 
day or Sunday at rallies and meetings, and for that 
reason quarrel with their wives every Friday and Mon- 
day. 


The people in front of the Cultural Center holding 
banners like “We Are Fighting Against Vojvodinan 
Bureaucracy,” “Vojvodinan Leadership Is Supported 
Only by Albania,” “Novi Sad Ordered the Beatings in 
Pazova,” “Bosko Krunic—Director of Filthy Affairs” 
were becoming impatient, when, just before three 
o'clock, Miroslav Solevic stood up in the auditorium. on 
the top floor and said that it was time to go—to go 
downstairs, to the people, the masses, because he was 
there to be with the people. 


“Given the fact that the resolutions of the 9th session of 
the Central Committee of the LCY are being imple- 
mented inconsistently, we see no prospects and have 
arrived at the conviction that for us, in the true sense, 
there is only the state and party leadership of Serbia. The 
adoption of the constitutional changes proposed by the 
Assembly of the Socialist Republic of Serbia will create 
the preconditions so that the state of Serbia can finally 
fulfill its function, the ability to safeguard the constitu- 
tionality and legality, the equality of all the working 
peopie and citizens in 2!1 of its united territory. This does 
not mean, nor does anyone want, thai the position of the 
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autonomous units is being drawn into question... We are 
all from Kosovo! They have betrayed the people! They 
will put your people on trial! We want the army! This is 
Serbia! Vojvodina—Serbia!” 


The members of the Committee for Protest Rallies 
listened attentively on the top floor to the reaction of the 
people io the speech by an early World War II partisan 
from Obilic, Milorad Radulovic, who was addressing the 
people in the name of Kosovo's Serbs and Montenegrins. 
They absorbed every discernible word and shout from 
the festive roar of the crowd of 20,000 people, and 
eventually they shook their heads with concern at any 
exclamation that could be considered destructive, 
socially unacceptable or—as had already been noted 
during the course of the day in a communication from 
the City Conference of the SAWP of Titc Vrbas— 
“contradictory to the positions and attitudes of the vast 


majority.” 


When at one point 2 group of demonstrators interrupted 
Radulovic with the song “Montenegro Goes to Battle” 
and the chant “Give us guns,” Vice President Marinko- 
vic stood up nervously and angrily, walked to the win- 
dow and took a look at the mob. Then, once the situation 
in front of the Center had calmed down, he turned to me 
and asked me, since I was holding in my hands a 
typewritten text of the speech by the expartisan from 
Obilic, “how far along Radulovic is.” Fine, just a little 
more, and the speech will be over, and then a new speech 
will begin and once again the people will shout “We 
won't give away Kosovo!”, “Kosovo is Serbia!”, 
“Enough of being divided!”, “We want no borders!”’, 
“We want rallies!”, “Better dead than slaves.” And then, 
across the public address system will come, “Ladies and 
gentlemen, we are planting a flower, toward which 
Comrade Tito’s army is moving,” and that recognizable, 
harmonious refrain from the mouths of Neda Ukraden 
will signal the conclusion of the great rally, and the 
people will peacefully and majestically disperse to go 
home. Meanwhile, up above on the second floor, some- 
one will invite the esteemed, respected and above all 
welcome guests from Kosovo Polje to dinner. How about 
having something to cat before the long trip? But Kosta 
Bulatovic will emphatically wave away this humble 
Titov Vrbas gesture—keeping in mind the behavior of 
the City Conference of the SAWP of Titov Vrbas only 2 
days earlier—and say that he would gouge out his eyes 
before he would eat here, in Titov Vrbas. 


“Where are you now, Krunic! Where are you now, 
Krunic! Where are you now, Krunic! Where are you now, 
Krunic!” 


The protest meeting of citizens of the second branch of 
the SAWP, 17th Local Association, Kosovo Polje, held 
on 15 August at the “Hivzi Sulejmani” elementary 
school in Bresje, served as an indication of the signifi- 
cant change in the manner of thinking and acting by the 
majority of Kosovo Polje residents compared to, say, last 
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year and the mass rallies held then—such as the histor- 
ical assembly of women in Kosovo Polje’s Cultural 
Center motivated by incriminating statements by F. 
Hoxha. There, in Bresje, the village that is the gateway to 
Kosovo Polje, citizens of Serbian and Montenegrin 
nationality met to condemn the recent attempted rape of 
a mentally retarded Serbian woman by an Albanian, 
Naser Sagojeva, an attempt that even the local ONO 
{Committee for Nationwide Defense} and the DSZ 
{Committee for Social Self-Protection] declared a 
nationalistic act. The meeting was attended only by 
Serbs and Montenegrins, and the only Aibanian among 
them was Shahin Idrizi, who was there on official 
business as one of the three presiding activists. Idrizi is 
the president of the Assembly of the 17th Local Associ- 
ation, Kosovo Polje, a member of the Regional Commit- 
tee of the League of Communists and the president of the 
second branch of the SAWP, 17th Local Association, 
Kosovo Pollje. 


Thus, what were the new developments witnessed at that 
meeting—new for the overall Yugoslav public, which 
follows events in the so-called Serbian capital of Kosovo 
from a relative distance? First of all, this time there were 
not as many people as there had been at meetings in the 
past under similar circumstances; only 200-300 people 
attended, already slightly desperate Kosovo Polje resi- 
dents who were inclined to openly acknowledge that “we 
are sick and tired of these incidents in our area, and of 
these conference meetings.” They also said that all of it 
was “empty talk, like howling at the moon,” and “I don’t 
know whether it would be better to hold these meetings 
or to find some other method and apply it.” Secondly, 
the main culprit responsible for the attempted rape was 
declared to be not the Albanian man, (at least not during 
any discussions), N. Sagojeva, who was given a manda- 
tory sentence of 60 days in prison, nor was it the 
Albanian nationality as a whole; rather, the culprit was 
the “major state forums: the Assembly of the SFRY, the 
Presidency of the SFRY, the Presidency of the Central 
Committee of the LCY and the Central Committee of 
the LCY—and while those people in those organs, the 
major ones of state, are meeting up there, we sit here 
talking in vain, and as long as we do not gain that famous 
Constitution we can just continue to complain like this.” 
“Those people in those organs” referred to a number of 
our leading party and state officials, whose resignations 
were continually demanded at the school in Bresje from 
one presentation to the next. At the end, one person 
involved in the discussion announced his ranking of the 
“main culprits” for the status quo in Kosovo; at the top 
of the list was Bosko Krunic, while Josip Vrhovec and 
Azem Vilasi shared second and third place. Judging from 
the mood in the hall, they were followed by Vidoje 
Zarkovic, Stane Dolanc, Stipe Suvar, Raif Dizdarevic, 
and the entire body of Kosovo and Vojvodinan leaders. 


The third and probably most important novelty at this 
protest meeting was the obvious disagreement between 
some citizens and their so-called leaders, personified in 
this case (even if only in the line of duty) by the two 
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Martinovics, Zivojin, the president of the Action Con- 
ference of the League of Communists, | 7th Local Asso- 
ciation, Kosovo Polje; and Sreten, the president of the 
Council of Local Associations for Pristina Municipality 
and the president of the SAWP, 17th Local Association, 
Kosovo Polje. What really happened? Somewhere 
around the end of the first half of the meeting, when the 
temperature in the hall had already risen as it was, two 
rather militant activists, Rosa Labus and Radojka Mil- 
cin, asked for the floor. Labus announced that “there is 
no more tolerating anyone: Let us strike back an eye for 
an eye, because this is the limit, the people do not want 
some sort of pardon, we have not received support from 
anyone, but if we take things into our own hands, it will 
be worse—I am 50 years old, I am prepared to take up 
arms, and I am not afraid of anyone.” Then, her col- 


league got up with a high-pitched appeal: 


“Come on, let us defend ourselves! From now on, one 
more incident perpetrated by Albanians against Serbs 
and we will rush in, unanimously, as a group, to disperse 
everyone ... whoever it is—down their throats! Because 
all of us are unnerved by this leadership of ours, this 
leadership of others. If no one will, we old women will, 
for as long as we can!” 


The mood in the school after these vehement remarks 
was not uniform. Some people loudly applauded Rad- 
ojka’s call for a “third Serbian uprising.” Others were 
tense, while others still seemed to think that the whole 
thing was ridiculous (or sad—depending on your point 
of view). The most difficult thing, it seems, was having 
the Martinovics in the chair of presiding officers. Gray- 
haired Sreten Martinovic immediately halted the course 
of discussion with his warning that “we must still contro! 
our emotions, there must be rationality and reason in 
these difficult situations, even in this difficult position 
for Serbs and Montenegrins in Kosovo, a position that is 
bordering on agony.” “Yes, we demand responsibility 
from part of the leadership, from the municipality and 
province up to the federal level,” said Martinovic, “if 
this part is to be removed from the political scene as soon 
as possible. But we will not engage in battle against the 
Albanian nation, nor can we accept an eye for an eye, a 
tooth for a tooth.” 


The group of activists shouted their opposition to this, 
“We must!” while someone from the side interjected, 
“You are only speaking for yourself, not for the entire 
gathering.” Still, after that, the meeting continued as if 
nothing special had happened. Successive speakers 
voiced their problems and cited the leadership. And 
then, after about half an hour, the order of business in 
the turbulent classroom at the elementary school in 
Bresje was disrupted, through a frontal assault on both 
Martinovics. Someone took the floor: 





“Our rallies are drawing fewer and fewer people. The 
Martinovics and company are the self-styled leaders who 
are driving away the Serbian population so that it cannot 
meet! This is the seventh time there has been a protest 
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meeting when there has been a major reason for us to 
meet, but once they schedule the meeting, then suddenly, 
at the bidding of K. Jashari and A. Vilasi, it is cancelled, 
then rescheduled, then cancelled, and this goes on per- 
manently and drives us away. Well, they're not going to 
coordinate it any more. It is a disruption of unity!” 


After that, a lone voice was also raised against the 
Kosovo Polje Committee for Organizing Protest Rallies, 
to the effect that the Committee is not radical enough 
and that it is hampering the emigration of Serbs and 
Montenegrins from Kosovo, that, in short, it should be 
removed from office. But everything calmed down some- 
what once Sreten Martinovic once again joined in the 
discussion, pleading for “a calm and constructive atmo- 
sphere” and saying that “no one has the right to lump 
together the qualifications of the leadership of the 17th 
Local Association, Kosovo Polje, because thanks prima- 
rily to it, all of Yugoslavia is already on its feet.” And 
when Martinovic added that “we have an enormous 
amount of hope, enormous faith in the course being 
pursued by the League of Communists of Serbia with the 
new leadership headed by Siobodan Milosevic,” the hall 
reverberated with the longest and loudest applause of the 
evening, and the meeting was again completely united. 
Only at the very end, after the last speaker, Sveta Grujic, 
completed his energetic defense of the leading activists 
of the 17th Local Association (“We do not have the right 
to condemn them and call for their resignations without 
reason!”), someone from the front rows of the room said, 
mostly to himself, “We did not have the right to ask.” 


That is what happened in Bresje on 15 August. The 
following day, in the town of Prekale, municipality of 
Istok, helow Prokletije, the renowned Committee for 
Organizing Protest Rallies met with the few Serbs left in 
that part of Kosovo to hear about the ever increasing 
problems of Prekale residents in their daily contacts with 
the neighboring Albanians and to discourage them from 
emigrating from the province. Indeed, Prekale once had 
40 Serbian families with 307 members, but now there are 
Only 22 families with 107 members left, so that even 
these hundred or so Serbs are threatening to leave, 
because many of them have arrived “‘at the brink of the 
abyss.” 


As formulated by its member Miroslav Solevic, the 
Committee for Organizing Protest Rallies is responsible 
“for all types of protests, from writing telegrams and 
letters and sending delegations to holding rallies and 
protest meetings.” The six members of the Committee 
were chosen ad hoc at a Kosovo Polje meeting on the eve 
of the Novi Sad demonstration, with the stipulation that 
they would be replaced later by new members. After the 
Novi Sad rally, however, the mandate of the first six 
members was extended “until further notice.” 


Thus, the very fact that it was designated, so to speak, by 
chance at one in a series of regular or protest meetings of 
Serbs and Montenegrins in Kosovo means that the 
Committee does not maintain a real position of power in 
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the otherwise informal leadership of the movement for 
equality for the Slavic nations in the province. The 
president of the Committee is retired police colonel Mica 
Sparavalo of Urosevac, a bearer of the Partisan Certifi- 
cate of Service from 1941. He once earned a degree in 
the problems of irredentism, and today his associates 
often tease him, in jest of course, saying that he “formu- 
lated the doctrine” of Albanian irredentism. Sparavalo 
takes the floor relatively infrequently and at first acts 
withdrawn; once the presentations have begun, however, 
he quickly plans and emotionally puts forth very radical 
theses and demands. His vice president is machine 
engineer Stevan Marinkovic from Pristina, a cautious, 
sometimes morose activist, who as a guest in Prekale 
adroitly and faultlessly ted the discussion with residents. 
The most influertial person on the Committee, Miroslav 
Solevic, has formal status as a member, but together with 
the other so-called leaders from Kosovo Polje—Bulato- 
vic, Kecman, Grujic and Budimirovic, as well as oth- 
ers—he presents the strategy and tactics of the move- 
ment and decides on operative plans. Solevic is said to 
be Montenegrin, but he denies this passionately. He says 
that his paternal grandfather was Montenegrin, but that 
he himself, as well as his father, was born in Serbia. 
Solevic maintains that for the 1981 census, he identified 
himself as a Serb, but that in 1991 he will clearly declare 
himself a Yugosiav—‘‘even if Yugoslavia has fallen apart 
by then.” 


It is interesting that the current president of the League 
of Communists of Kosovo, Kaqiusha Jashari, whose 
bitterest political adversary is Solevic, is a distant rela- 
tive of his (Solevic’s mother and she have common 
ancestors). Solevic, when he is in one of his better 
moods, contends that K. Jashari is “the only political 
illiterate in my family.” At the moment, the highest- 
profile leader of Kosovo's Serbs and Montenegrins is 
identified on his calling card as the branch manager of 
Belgrade’s “Radioton,” an enterprise involved in pro- 
ducing and servicing electronic equipment and systems, 
but now that “Radioton” is reportedly on the brink of 
bankruptcy (if it is not already bankrupt), it is being said 
increasingly that Solevic has gone into business with 
several private toolmakers from Pec. He was formerly 
the presidnt of the Regional Committee of the well- 
known 17th Local Association from Kosovo Polje, but 
when relations between the Municipal Committee of the 
League of Communists of Pristina and the Kosovo Polje 
party organization were nearly broken off in 1985, he 
stepped down from that post. Still, to this day he is a 
member of the Regional Conference of the League of 
Communists, which enables him to attend any meeting 
in Kosovo Polje or in any neighborhood whenever he 
wishes, and no one can reproach him for it. In terms of 
the internal division of labor within the Committee for 
Organizing Protest Rallies, Solevic is above all else 
responsible for contacts with the press and other media, 
and there is probably not one journalist who can say that 
in this regard Solevic is anything but extremely profes- 
sional and correct. His explanation of his undeniable 
reputation among Serbs and Montenegrins in Kosovo, 
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but also beyond, is short, poignant and simple: “The 
nation wants me because I talk like the nation thinks.” 
Privately, he is confident—although it is presumably his 
secret—that sooner or later, and perhaps sooner, even 
Slobodan Milosevic will be no match for him. 


The Mystery of Secret Connections 


A condensed reconstruction of the talk by members of 
the Committee for Organizing Protest Rallies to the 
residents of Prekale could provide at least a partial 
explanation of the mechanism of “secret connections” 
between Kosovo leaders and their people, and also focus 
attention on one very important aspect of the Commit- 
tee’s activities: talking Serbs and Montenegrins out of 
emigrating from the province. Initial problem: The 
remaining Serbian population in Prekale wants to leave 
Kosovo as soon as possible and go to so-called Serbia 
proper because, as they contend, they have had enough 
mistreatment from Albanians. The Committee’s reac- 
tion: Their emigration at this point cannot be consid- 
ered, since in strategic and tactical terms it does not fit 
into the context of the movement’s basic premises. Task: 
to go to Prekale and convince the residents, then and 
there, that some should stay for the time being-—wnile at 
the same time offering them concrete assistance, mate- 
rial or otherwise. 


It was not your everyday meeting, and in any case an 
unusual one. A spacious country courtyard with an 
unplastered farm house, a barn, stacks of hay and straw 
and a huge walnut tree, and in the middle of the 
courtyard, just in front of the walnut tree, a wide circle of 
wooden benches on which sat, all intermixed, the three 
“sides”: the townspeople, the leaders, and the journal- 
ists. Everyone looks each other in the eyes. Of the 
best-known leaders and Committee members, Solevic, 
Kecman, Sparavalo and Marinkovic are present. The 
resonant background: the barking of farm watchdogs, the 
mooing of cows, the sound of children playing in the 
straw, the drone of a jet somewhere up in the sky. 
Socially active Prekale resident Slobodan Maksimovic 
begins with a presentation, while Solevic and Committee 
Vice President Marinkovic take notes on everything that 
he says. 


Problems: From September of last year—i.e., since the 
9th session of the Central Committee of the LCY—15 
transnational conflicts at the expense of Serbs have been 
recorded in the town. The townspeople requested assis- 
tance from the existing structures in the municipality 
and province, all to no avail. The water for irrigation of 
their fertile land was cut off—they themselves dug the 
canals—and “given to ethnically pure Albanian vil- 
lages.” Since the 16th session of the Central Committee 
of the LCY, everyone—“‘even the smallest children have 
sat by the radio, listening to hear something, to hear that 
things will be better” —has been waiting, but nothing has 
arrived. On the contrary, today, after the session, “the 
excesses are Coming one after another,” the provincial 
party leadership is not doing anything, “Sali Nushi has 
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denounced us as Chetniks,” and “we are thus threatened 
from all sides, but most of all from the provincial 
leadership.” Between October 1987 and January 1988, 
“we could not sleep because of state security, they came 
to our windows, into our yards, at night, not during the 
day, and then Dragoljub Cosic from the Working Group 
of the Central Committee of the LCY took away the state 
security.” It is true that Azem Vilasi recently paid them 
a visit, “but not in Prekale, but rather at the offices of 
our municipal leaders; the three of us waited in the 
hallway for 5 hours. They did not want to properly hear 
us out.” 


Another Prekale resident then spoke, for the most part 
enumerating the same problems discussed by the first 
speaker. In this way the meeting slowly began to weaken, 
but Committee member Marinkovic intervened in time: 


“The Committee would very much like to list five main 
problems in this town for which it could initiate a 
resolution. We will also talk about how we will initiate it, 
and you will be informed. Please, who among you can list 
at least five key problems in this town? Let us write them 
down.” 


Maksimovic: “I can do it straight away. The first prob- 
ler) is about our children... Is there anyone in Yugoslavia 
who can guarantee us that our children can go peacefully 
to school, which is two kilometers away, so that we do 
not have to accompany them to school and back?” 


Marinkovic: “OK, attacks on children.” (writes) 


Maksimovic: “Second problem: that we be guaranteed 
that when our family wants to go outside in the fields, or 
to the bus stop or to go to the markei, that no one comes 
after us to attempt to rape and assault us, even beating 
up small children.” (This is followed by the retelling of 
one of the most recent incidents, where an Albanian bus 
driver, in response to a request by a 10-year-old Serbian 
schoolgirl that he stop in Prekale, first slapped the girl 
“so that she sat down on the bus in desperation.” He 
then drove her 4 to 5 kilometers past the station; 
supposedly, he was sentenced to a month in prison.) 


Maksimovic: “Third problem: that terrorists, landown- 
ers, and beys are pushing us out of town...” 


Marinkovic: “Who are the beys?” 


Maksimovic: “Two families from the Decani municipal- 
ity, Tishukaj and Bajazitaj.” 


Marinkovic: “Will you tell us a little more about these 
two families, about this land?” 


Maksimovic: “It would take at least 3 hours to explain 
the problem.” 


Marinkovic: “We will sit here for as long as you want.” 
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Maksimovic: “These landowners and beys have risen 
from the dead after so many years. They are laying claim 
to their rights, saying that this land where we live here in 
town, that this land was theirs sometime during the 
Turkish era.” 


Marinkovic: “And are they also claiming that your 
Albanian neighbors’ land was also theirs?” 


Maksimovic: “No, they are not claiming theirs. And this 
is how they want te evict us: They bring in their 
descendants, their chiidren, they have divided up our 
land, in their houses where they drink tea, and every 
descendent knows which land he is supposed to inherit.” 


Marinkovic: “Were there settlers here, in Prekale, 
between the wars, and what kind?” 


Maksimovic: “No, the people here are natives.” 


Marinkovic: “Natives. Let’s make a note of that.” 
(Writes) 


Maksimovic: “So, here it what I would ask to be 
resolved: Someone should come, if he has authority, if he 
has Yugoslavia-wide authority, to tell us whose land this 
is, Or to take away our land. Let the country as a country 
give land to the beys, but the country should give us 
100-150 hectares, let it give us land somewhere, we don’t 
have to choose it, just so we know that we have set foot 
on our own land once and for all.” 


Marinkovic: “I want another problem in detail. Explain 
it to me. Who has one, anybody. Because I would like to 
get them all on my list.” 


Resident of Prekale: “There is not a house here, or a 
child, family, person who has not been attacked, either 
physically or with a gun or a knife, or raped, or on whom 
rape has not been attempted. And as to these two 
families, Bajazitaj and Tishukaj, if the authorities, the 
judiciary and the police exist, they should be called, 
because they probably—I don’t know—bui those two 
families must be the ones responsible for the murder of 
my father, who was killed during the war with two uncles 
of Jevrem Petrovic.” 


Marinkovic: “You mean old accounts from the war.” 
(Writes) 


Resident of Prekale: “From the war and today.” (There 
follow several examples of mistreatment by compatriots 
in the neighborhood. Residents come forward, one after 
the other. Jevrem Petrovic alleges that there have been as 
many as five attacks on his house, and that one of his 
sons had “a hatchet held over his head.” The oldest 
resident of Prekale, 83-year-old Petko Maksimovic, Slo- 
bodan’s father, also speaks up. He says that the people 
responsible for all of it are “those who wield power in 
their fists, that is the key.”’) 
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Maksimovic: “I would like to say that since 15 May, 
there have been guards in front of our houses, in two 
shifts. The guards are armed with whatever we have: 
hunting rifles, hatchets, weapons and firearms. And | 
warn you that from ten o'clock at night until five o’clock 
in the morning, no one should come around, no one from 
the leadership nor from the press, because we fire with- 
out regard. After two warnings, whoever it is, if we do 
not know them.” 


Sparavalo: “I see what is going on here. It is happening 
more or less everywhere in Kosovo. I myself, as a young 
man in 1941], went into the woods to fight for fraternity 
and unity. And I am ashamed of what I fought for. It is 
a disgrace to our country. A disgrace. However, I will try 
with this Committee, looking and going everywhere. 
Either these matters will be settled or there is no reason 
for us to exist. This Yugosiavia is known throughout the 
world for this and that, everywhere we have served as an 
example, everywhere we have fought to defend other 
nations, Palestinians and others, but what happens in 
our Own country: We are worse off than the Palestinians. 
No one in the world talks about us. It is a disgrace. These 
leaders, especially the Albanians, should be ashamed, 
because we expected a great deal from them. Comrades, 
I beg of you in the name of the Committee to have 
patience for just a few days. I think that it will not take 
long: We will do all in our power as the Committee to see 
to it that moving out is not necessary.” 


Maksimovic: “I would ask that the higher leadership be 
told that we want the secretary of the SUP [Internal 
Affairs Council] to come...” 


Marinkovic: “And the provincial!” 


Maksimovic: “...and provide us with a peaceful life, if 
possible. If it is not possible, we will be gone by | 
September.” 


Sparavalo: “The situation can no longer be tolerated. If 
necessary, we will call in the army. It is not like Azem 
Vilasi says: if military rule is introduced, it is equivalent 
to the counterrevolution. If necessary, it will be intro- 
duced, comrades. Take note of that fact, because it is a 
question of the unity of this country... Be patient. You 
see in the people, in Yugoslavia, how much support we 
have. They are inviting us everywhere. And we are going 
to respond to these people’s invitation to present our 
difficulties... And this we proclaim, comrades, rest 
assured that we are completely in the right: There is no 
place for whomever the people recall!” 


Marinkovic: “The Committee will do everything possi- 
ble, as if all of Prekale were in Belgrade. We will go 
personally to the repub!ican secretary, to the provinciai 
secretary; if necessary, we will ask that they come here. 
And if necessary, the entire unit—even if that unit is 
bigger than the entire town.” 
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Sclevic: “It is obvious that the state is not functioning 
here. From what people have said, it seems that we in 
Kosovo Polje might as well be in Sumadiya [region in 
central Serbia]. Where we live, it is truly paradise, with 
true freedom, with the exception of individual excesses, 
compared to that which you are experiencing... The 
Committee will not promise you that it can do anything, 
but the Committee does ask that you postpone your 
collective emigration for a little while. We are againsi 
emigration from the province. The Committee was in 
fact formed so that we could all continue living in the 
province, but with equal rights. We want to fight to 
change the conditions under which all of us must live in 
order to stay here. Your departure at this time would not 
serve our struggle. It is a disgrace, a first-class disgrace 
that the former president of the Provincial Committee, 
Azem Vilasi, shows off here, that the current president of 
the Provincial Committee, Kaqgiusha Jashari, shows off 
here, but that it is impossible to get them to even give 
you water. The Presidency of the Provincial Committee, 
as the main political organ in this province, has failed. 
And it is incompetent. However, it is not enough to 
replace it; the entire League of Communists of Kosovo 
must be disbanded! Public security must be disbanded! 
State security must be disbanded! And all judicial organs 
that are permitting this type of scandal must be dis- 
banded! The 16th plenum of the Central Committee of 
the LCY was the last chance, there is nothing more to say 
about it. We, as communists, must do without party 
brochures, and that new organ is going to judge which of 
us can come back and which of us cannot.... You who 
leave now will have to leave a second town tomorrow, a 
third one the next day—-and that is exactly what the 
irredentists, or separatists, want! That is what they 
want—that we leave, in groups perhaps, but not too large 
ones. Just so we don’t leave en masse. Our only strength 
is our collective defense! Not the individual, not the 
family, not the street, not the town, not the neighbor- 
hood—but rather everyone or no one! We will not allow 
your 22 households to leave this place while the rest of us 
arc sitting around at home. We can only temporarily 
move you to Kosovo Polje, and when we leave, we will 
all leave. So it should be clear to everyone in this state 
that we will be collective. At any price—we are no longer 
interested in price!” 


Resident of Prekale: “The President of the Presidency of 
Yugoslavia says this: They are threatening us with 
migration...” 


Solevic: “Well, let them stand warned by us! Let the 
Presidency of the Central Committee of the LCY be 
warned that they arc going to flee Yugoslavia! But who 
wants to leave a place where he is comfortable.” 


Where Are the Albanians? 


The outcome of the meeting was announced to the media 
the next day: The move was postponed to | September, 
but the children of Prekale for the time being would 
attend school in other communities, in Zubin Potok or 
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Kosovo Polje. While the meeting was slowly breaking up 
in the Prekale country courtyard—it was already dusk— 
about seven or eight residents surrounded Committee 
Vice President Marinkovic, complaining to him about 
how they are fed up and how they would most of all like 
to take up arms and let the chips fall where they may. 
Marinkovic asked one of them how many children he 
had. His response was, “I have five sons.” Marinkovic 
said, “OK, | will take one of them into my home, and | 
will feed and school nim, without payment.” At about 
9:30 pm, the cars with Pristina plates made their way 
along the narrow, bumpy trail towards the main road, to 
Kosovo Polje. There, at the point where they left the 
town, halfway concealed in the grass, two young men 
with hunting rifles stared at them motionlessly: the 
Prekale people’s guards at full attention. 


Kosovo Polje, 18 August. One of the Kosovo Polje side 
streets occupied predominantly by Albanians. Three of 
them, teacher Daut Bugujevci, civil servant Isinail 
Muharremi, and lawyer Shaip Ternava (the latter also 
president of the SAWP, 16th Local Association, Kosovo 
Polje) were commenting that morning on developing 
events in Kosovo Polje and the province, primarily on 
preparations surrounding the journey by people from 
Kosovo to a rally in Titograd. All three of them signed 
the “184 petition” by Kosovo Polje Albanians, in which 
they reject all charges leveiled against them by Kosovo's 
Serbs and Montenegrins on behalf of the majority nation 
in the province and in which “the others” are called 
upon “to sit down together and resolve all of the. prob- 
lems that are of concern to us.” The Rcgional Committee 
of the League of Communists in Kosovo Polje had a 
negative appraisal of the petition. It accepted the part of 
the text calling for cooperation, for the creation of a joint 
front of all nations opposed to any type of nationalism, 
but it also said that the appeal by Kosovo Polje’s 
Albanians for cooperation “has no real backing.” The 
reason: If Albanians are that concerned about coopera- 
tion, why do they not attend the open meetings and 
gatherings held every now and then at schools and 
cultural centers? Or why is there no mention of Albanian 
separatism in the petition, why were its main points not 
in Kosovo Polje, why were nationalists and irredentists 
not mentioned by name? Furthermore, what reason is 
there to think that the Albanians are ready to offer 
protection to the neighboring Serbs and Montenegrins— 
“I will go and pick beans and tell all my Albanian 
neighbors, ‘Go and keep an eye on my wife while I’m 
picking beans.”*? 


Miroslav Solevic in Prekale: “I can be buddies with my 
neighbor, I can be a godfather to his children, I can be 
like kin to him, 1 can loan him my Serbian dictionary, 
but under no circumstances can I entrust my safety to 
him. That is why I have a state and pay an enormous 
amount of money for all the state organs, in order for the 
state to protect me in a state governed by law.” 


The most radical theory about the petition that can be 
heard among Serbs in Kosovo Polje is this: It is a 
desperate attempt by the provincial leadership to bring 
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one nation face to face with the other nations, and in this 
way to protect its positions. Bugujevci, Muharremi, and 
Ternava are surprised at the reactions from one side of 
the ethnic barricade and reject their adversaries’ argu- 
ments. 


“Why are there no Albanians at public meetings?” begins 
Daut Bugujevci, one of the oldest Kosovo Polje activists, 
the only Albanian tc gather up enough courage to take 
the floor during last year's visit to Kosovo Polje by 
Slobodan Milosevic. “Whenever an Albanian is discuss- 
ing something, the first Albanian to stand up, he is 
unable to present what he would like to present, he 
cannot say anything because he is hissed down, cut off by 
the uproar. Under such circumstances, it is not possible 
to say what one would like to say. So where is the 
equality in this?” 


Bugujevci continues: “I personally have asked ‘Aat the 
names of the Albanians who are committing those 
crimes be disclosed. Even if it is my brother, let us know 
who, for example, is tearing up the cemeteries. However, 
they are not going to intentionally reveal themselves! 
Here in Bresje, paupers’ tombstones are overturned, 
while the headstones of the well-to-do, the most valuable 
ones, are left untouched. One can assume that an enemy 
would overturn the most valuable ones. Many things are 
not real here: There are no arguments or facts, just flat 
accusations. It is said that the entire Albanian national- 
ity is hostile, but that is not so. Just because someone’s 
cow got into your cornfield doesn’t mean that the cow is 
a nationalist.” 


Muharremi: “At no point has anyone around here stood 
up and said, ‘OK, comrades, let us list our problems by 
name.’ No. Except as something suspended in the air, 
something invisible, something like an evil spirit hanging 
around here, a spirit that has penetrated every pore, in 
every Albanian. We are perplexed that we are unable to 
deal with the situation, that we don’t know what to do.” 


Bugujevci: “The goal of the Serbs who take part in those 
meetings and rallies is to change the Constitution of 
Yugoslavia. And to convince the Yugoslav public that 
Albanians are the worst people alive. They have com- 
pared us to wild tribes, to the Tatars and Huns, as well as 
to fascists. Throughout their history, Albanians have 
been affirmed only in Tito’s Yugoslavia, and we respect 
and appreciate that, it is a sacred thing for us. In the 
— we support cooperation, and they do not accept 
that. 


“They reject everything that is most real and most 
human, and then they look for that very thing—and I 
don’t know how it is possible for us to find a common 
language. They say that in the petition we did not expose 
irredentist centers in Kosovo Polje. But we are not SUP 
Organs responsible for pursuing that question. Besides, 
those centers do not exist in our area, of that | am 
convinced. They do not exist. There were no participants 
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in the 1981 hostile demonsirations in this region. How- 
ever, if they know anything about these centers, then 
they have to tell us Albanians where they are, so that we 
can have a showdown with them. What should we do in 
this sense: invent them or fabricate them?” 


Muharremi: “Both before and after 1981, it was very 
difficult for us to get into Kosovo Polje, but we feel that 
this area belongs equally to everyone. Albanian immi- 
grants feel isolated in Kosovo Polje, they have only 
themselves to rely on. They live in Pristina but work in 
Kosovo Polje because there is not enough housing in 
Kosovo Polje. No one supperts us, so to speak. And as 
far as the Committee for Organizing Rallies is con- 
cerned, I feel that this is a committee for forming a third 
Yugoslavia, acting outside our country’s system of party, 
State, and constitutional organs.” 


Ternava: “These people have been unmasked—that is in 
fact why the idea of certain organs exists. They are the 
brakes on all progress and are the main obstacle to 
Albanian attendance at public meetings.” 


Bugujevci: “Not one single battle can be won through lies 
and untruths! That fire at Stano Milosevic’s in Bresje— 
they say that the fire was set by an Albanian. But there is 
no Aibanian anywhere near that house! Today, every- 
thing that happens, everything, regardless of what it is, 
was caused by Albanian nationalism. They proclaim that 
every excess kept secret was done by an Albanian. And 
those uncovered—there are others doing this too—are 
kept secret.” 


Muharremi: “It is telling that the excesses become more 
frequent after plenums, as with the recent 16th plenum 
of the Central Committee of the LCY. They talk about 
rape, even though Kosovo has the lowest incidence of 
rape per capita compared to the other areas of Yugosia- 
via. Sure, there are a lot of forced and undisclosed rapes. 
In Belgrade, I have read, there are 24 rapes in the course 
of one night, whiie here there is one throughout the 
entire province in the course of one month—but all of 
Yugoslavia should rise up, the entire world shold listen 
to what we say! It is true that relations between the 
nationalities are chilly, but they are primarily chilly 
because of the unrealistic assessment of the situation. 
Some people deliberately want them to continue chilling 
until they lead to a catastrophe. No one is satisfied with 
calming down the situation. And it is not a matter of the 
perpetrators of the incidents here, it is the entire Alba- 
nian nationality. They are simply using this as a pretext 
for attacking us. And simply because we have somehow 
gained equality: in employment, in schooling, in leader- 
ship, and everywhere. They have stated their goals: one 
language, one flag, one national anthem, one Constitu- 
tion, one unified law. And if this is not resolved, then 
people will resort to arms. And collective emigration— 
this has its purpose. We will emigrate, we will return 
armed to the teeth and resolve the matter.” 
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Kosovo Polje, 1981. According to that year’s census, the 
population of Kosovo Polje proper (16th and | 7ih Local 
Associations) was 37 percent Serbian, 34.7 percent Alba- 
nian, 16 percent Montenegrin, cic. The nearly equal 
balance of strength between Serbs and AJbanians during 
the year of the famous demonstrations depressed the 
people who were clearly dominant during the 1950's and 
1960's and who were beginning to feel threatened under 
the new conditions. But the conditions were changing for 
two reasons: Serbs and Montenegrins were leaving 
Kosovo Polje en masse, feeling more and more like 
strangers in their own backyard, while Albanians were 
moving in, attracted by the brisk growth in Kosovo Polje 
industry. Serbs and Montenegrins from that town of 
some 20,000 residents today want to return their home 
to its previous (until 1956) status as a municipality, but 
not in just any way. The future municipality, including 
the surrounding towns, would be 53 percent Albanian, 
27 percent Serbian and 14 percent Montenegrin, and the 
question that arises now is how to avoid “a majority for 
the Albanian nationality” in the election process and 
how to withstand the methods of the cadre combinations 
from “those people in Pristina” who “bring their people, 
whom no one knows” into Kosovo Pollje. 


“The municipality was our idea,” say many activists 
from this settlement that grew up next to one of the 
biggest train stations in the Balkans, “and we could solve 
all of these problems, but we are sick of it all. Now, after 
the 16th plenum of the Central Committee of the LCY, 
and after the disappointment that we experienced there, 
we have lost faith in everything, even in the municipal- 
ity.” 


During the 1980's, Serbs and Montenegrins from 
Kosovo Poije have inscribed in their collective memory 
one black mark after another, and each one has meant 
one more national trauma; it was simply a matter of 
waiting for the accumulation of ail these incidents to 
take effect. One of the greatest shocks for Slavs living 
there took place in 1985 when, at one of those “horrible 
meetings” of the Action Conference of the League of 
Communists, 17th Local Association, Kosovo Polje, 
then-executive secretary of the City Conference of the 
League of Communists of Pristina, Nedeljko Pupovac, 
caused an uproar by throwing oul several activists, 
including Miroslav Solevic. For the Serbs of Kosovo 
Polje, this was “an unacceptable, classical bureaucratic 
response by the party from a position of power, with no 
input into the problems” and “at any rate one of the 
greatest generators of mass revolt and future rallies.” 
This is because the emigration of Serbs and Montene- 
grins was in progress, and “those people from Pristina 
have rejected each of our attempts to hold a constructive 
dialogue: They come to the meeting, say what they have 
to say, and when they go back to their committee, they 
give their report in a few days, and in the meantime the 
emigration process is still going on.” 


According to the Serbian variant of the retrospective on 
Kosovo Polje, the people during that period were pro- 
voked by a series of unpleasant events and scandals: the 
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destruction of 40 tombstones at a cemetery in Bresje, the 
appropriation of Serbian and Montenegrin fields as a 
result of a new plan for developing the Kosovo railroad, 
the “transnational” rape of a girl from one of the most 
prominent families in the area (Marinkovic), first one 
thing and then another. “The City Conference of the 
League of Communists of Pristina always simply issued 
announcements, while the rift was growing deeper and 
deeper,” ultimately splitting open with the arrest of 
leader Kosta Bulatovic: Like in an American film, “they 
came in broad daylight with their helmets on, to scare 
the people into fleeing Kosovo.” 


Thus began a new era in the history of Kosovo Polje and 
all of Kosovo, whose headlong plunge and dramatic 
crises we continue to follow with increasing interest, 
uncertainty, and fear. 


Besides the divisions of nationality, the population of 
Kosovo Polje and environs is also divided according to 
another critica! criterion: natives and immigrants. For 
Serbs and Montenegrins, native Albanians are no prob- 
lem; they are “good,” “peaceful,” “correct,” “we can live 
with them.” The bad blood was allegedly introduced by 
the others, those who arrived from elsewhere as a fledg- 
ling work force. A similar division, with slightly different 
nuances, applies to Serbs and Montenegrins as well. 
Native Serbs are of the same disposition as native 
Albanians: good-natured and somewhat timid. The other 
Serbs and Montenegrins mean business: They were not 
born for silence and patience. And the general assess- 
ment is that this is the reason that the leaders in Kosovo 
in fact recruited from among the ranks of newly arrived 
Kosovo Polje residents. 


Who Are the Leaders 


None of the four leaders with the greatest media expo- 
sure have unspoiled Kosovo pedigrees: Bulatovic is from 
a line of Montenegrins, as is Solevic, Kecman is “pure 
Bosnian,” and Budimirovic came from Lika. The only 
native of Kosovo Polje in the top echelon of Kosovo's 
leadership is a doctor of economic science and until 
recently the director of the Institute for Economics and 
Development in Kosovo Poljc, Zoran Grujic. He joined 
the so-called general staff only on the urging of Bulatovic 
and others, and in that company he now enjovs the status 
of intellectual authority (the number two person on the 
list of most-educated leaders is Bogdan Kecman, with a 
degree in economics, while Solevic completed higher- or 
medium-level business school). Grujic is calm by nature, 
and does not tend towards radical decisions. On the 
“general staff,” he is more likely to apply the brakes to an 
initiative that strains towards extremism (“I am there to 
make sure that they do not go too far’) than to force such 
a move. Last year, when they were in Kosovo Polje 
during serious preparations for the mass march on 
Belgrade after the 9th session of the Central Committee 
of the LCY, Grujic—as he himself says—“‘actively sup- 
ported not having the march, and I succeeded to a great 
extent in that.” Even now, on the eve of the rally in 
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Titograd, Grujic has set out with some reservations, 
wondering what bene its, as well as what potential harm, 
this type of demonstration could mean for the goals of 
the Serbian and Montenegrin national movement in 
Kosovo. 


Once, in an informal conversation, Solevic said that he 
secretly enjoys the attempts by journalists to figure out 
which of them, the leaders, is on top. What he probably 
meant by this was that there is no top man, which could 
mean that one person dominates for a particular period, 
and then, under different circumstances, another person 
dominates, etc. In this way, Kosta Bulatovic figured as 
the inviolable leader of all leaders as early as 3 or 4 years 
ago, onlv to be overshadowed by the other three later, at 
least in terms of media presence. However, this was a 
deliberate maneuver by the rest of the “general staff,” 
designed to protect “Colonel Koleto” from ideological 
and all other types of attacks from oppenents in the party 
structures and elsewhere, in Kosovo and beyond. This 
was because, as is more or less generally known, Bulato- 
vic has two blemishes on the public part of his biogra- 
phy: He is not a member of the League of Communists, 
and he has aiso spent a certain amount of time in prison. 
Regardiess, he is today in the vanguard of the move- 
ment, and his voice is listened to and respected. When- 
ever someone from the outside takes a keen interest in 
his status, Solevic and the others amuse him with state- 
ments like, “When we win, we will appoint the colonel 
president of the Revolutionary Court, and once he has 
violated his authority for 15 days, we will replace him.” 


Albanians talk about Bulatovic with the greatest possible 
amount of indignation, saying that he is “intolerably 
irascible and short-tempered,” while Serbs and Monte- 
negrins praise his organizational skills: “Everything that 
he undertakes works irreproachably.” For example, 
when he was president of the “Kosovo Polje” soccer 
club, his soccer players almost made it to the second 
division, which would have happened if “*Pristina’ had 
not qualified in the turbid games.” Otherwise, Bulatovic 
has long been employed in a Kosovo Polje agroindustrial 
combine; however, it is hard to find him at his job. His 
relationship to journalists is summed up by these two 
sentences: “You should write bad things, only bad 
things, about me. Because if you write good things about 
me in such a bad state as ours, then that means that I am 
bad too.” 


Bogdan Kecman, “the Bosnian,” first made a name for 
himself as a boxer with the “Pristina” Boxing Club. After 
getting his degree in economics, he then got a job with 
the Pristina branch of “Sipado” of Sarajevo. There are 
contradictory stories currently circulating about his 
former boxing career. Serbs and Montenegrins extol him 
as a “dazzling boxer, state champion,” while Albanians 
only shake their heads and say, “He was an ordinary 
fighter, and a poor technician.” Nikoletina Bursac, {rom 
the novel of the same name by Branko Copic, is his 
paternal uncle Petar Kecman, and that is a fact of which 
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nephew Bogdan is uusually proud. Kecman's tempera- 
ment is diametrically opposed to that of Solevic, and 
whenever “the honor and promise” of the former 
encounters the “stubboniness and tendency to act on his 
own” of the latter, the resuii is sometimes major con- 
flicts within the movement leadership, and even the 
Opening up of some wounds. On the eve of the Titograd 
rally, Kecman was having serious health problems, and 
his doctor advised that he stay home: “If you go, you will 
dic.” “I will die if | go, and I will die if | don’t go,” 
reasoned Kecman, and he went. The last time he was 
seen was on the main square in Titograd, leading a noisy 
column of banner-carrying people from Kosovo. There 
he suffered a severe gall bladder attack and had to be 
rushed to the hospital. 


The remaining member of the big four, Bosko Budimi- 
rovic, has not made many public appearances in recent 
days, arid it is only some Albanians who have mentioned 
him more than the others, marvciling at how he was able 
to change so quickly from an ordinary villager, a coach- 
man, into a engineer at “Electroprivreda.” Just like 
Kecman, he is dogged by a reputation for being 
“extremely rich.” Nothing is being said yet about the 
wealth of college-irained electrical engineer Drago 
Samardzic, the head of the computer center at Kosovo's 
“Electroprivreda,” but those well informed about the 
situation know thai Samardzic, an activist who is defi- 
nitely unknown to the general public, is the originator of 
the idea of Kosovo Serbs and Montenegrins organizing a 
rally in Novi Sad and in titis way shaking up the 
Vojvodinan leadership. Solevic was initially against 
going to Novi Sad, and just barely gave in, reportedly 
demanding that Samardzic bear the responsibility for 
any failure. However, when everything in Novi Sad 
turned out just as the Kosovo activists had hoped, 
Solevic began io be “more inclined to give greater 
consideration to the opinions of others.” 


Miroslav Solevic explains his charisma within the lead- 
ership of the “Slavic” movement in Kosovo through two 
things: First of all, he is the most open person, and thus 
the one whom is most often attacked. Secondly, on the 
Committee he is responsible for information, and is thus 
in continual contact with journalists. Regardless of his 
boisterous and extroverted nature and his tendency 
towards caustic, sometimes controversial verbal 
remarks, everyone who knows both him and the general 
Situation in Kosovo swear that all the rallies and dem- 
onstrations-—both in Titograd and Novi Sad—would 
have deteriorated into who knows what if Solevic had 
not been in the right place at the right time. His ability to 
pacify the masses and io channel their outpouring of 
dissatisfaction is supposedly captivating. In contrast to 
Bulatovic and Dr Grujic, who support the “Partisan” 
soccer club. Solevic does not support any Belgrade 
club—he has an aversion to Belgrade as such—but rather 
the “Workers” club of Nis. He thinks the following about 
Serbia as a republic: 


“Serbia was like a loose woman for a long time. and 
everyone did whatever they wanted with her. Then 
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Serbia married Milosevic, and it was different: Whoever 
approaches her can choose: either go find someone 
different or go jerk off.” 


Interview With Grajic 


Solevic's colleague, Dr Zoran Grujic, who because of his 
commitment to the movement has, by his own admis- 
sion, “completely neglected his job” (nor is his health the 
best it could be) does not tend towards that sort of verbal 
recklessness. Both his thoughts and his words are 
restrained, but also lucid and clear. When asked what the 
true essence of rallies by Kosovo's Serbs and Montene- 
grins is and what they hope to achieve by them, Dr 
Grujic responded: 


“The key problem is to stop the emigration of Serbs and 
Montenegrins. Ali the programs and policies of the LCY 
are subservient to that, it is the primary issue. But in 
dealing with this issue, the Albanians are somewhat 
inactive, which is also detrimental for them, because 
living in an ethnically pure environment, in isolation, is 
full of uncertaintics, impracticable for our situation.” 


START: In your opinion, what should be done to stop 
the emigration of Serbs and Montenegrins? 


Grujic: “What is needed is a turnaround in the psycho- 
logical sense. The people, Serbian and Montenegrin, are 
expecting a change in leadership. Serious and radical 
action in the leadership would bring back psychological 
peace, at least to a certain extent. It is difficult to believe 
that the same people who have pursued the policy that 
has led to this can achieve anything during their ninth 
year in power. The changes would also be acceptable in a 
civilized sense: Whoever has not done his duty and 
documented it must surrender his position to other 
people. The | 6th session of the Central Committee of the 
LCY did not meet expectations. Some outcome was 
expected, concrete action was called for, primarily to put 
a halt to emigration, but it turned out—or this is at least 
how a large number of people understood it—that the 
session was used to defend the positions of certain 
people in the !eadership who were hushed up during the 
adoption of resolutions at the ninth plenum.” 


START: How do you view the frequent deimands for 
some politicians to resign being voiced at meetings 
throughwut Kosovo, as well as elsewhere? 


Grujic: “I think that they are entirely appropriate, that 
this is the easiest way to begin resolving the Kosovo 
drama—some of the leadership must surrender its seats. 
The people remember who said what earlier, and what 
they said next, and if someone supports one idea one 
day, but then another idea the next, then people get 
irritated.” 
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START: What is the connection between the present 
rallies by Serbs and Montenegrins from Kosr vo on the 
one hand and slogans aboui collective emigration on the 
other? 


Grujic: “I must say that the rallies have significantly 
a lifting of the morale of the people. These meetings 
support the people in their resolve not ia leave. The 
people are constantly waiting: Now things will be better, 
now there will be a decision, something is being done, 
there is some activity, now we are going to Titograd, now 
to Titov Vrbas, they are giving their support... | tell you, 
without all this, the people would have simply been gone 
overnight. A lot of people have safe houses outside the 
province, their families have been shattered. About 95 
percent of them are thinking about leaving, it is just a 
matter of days. But everything that is happening now is 
creating a momentary calm.” 


START: Why have you recently begun to hold meetings 
outside Kosovo? 


Grujic: “The leadership and the forums have not imple- 
mented the measures that they have adopted, and so the 
only recourse left to us is to go to the people. Here too, 
there has been a gain in self-confidence: We are no longer 
isolated, the people of Yugoslavia are with us. And we 
will not allow someone to play games with us.” 


Such are the epinions of Dr Zoran Grujic, but the public, 
both in Kosovo and elsewhere, from one initiative or 
another, is impatiently waiting to see what will happen in 
the days ahead. There are indications that the leaders 
and their Committee are for the moment caught between 
a rock and a hard place: under pressure from extremists 
within the “Serbian nation” (who are not small in 
number) while at the same time swayed by the reai 
context of the official policy of the League of Commu- 
nists of Serbia and its president, Milosevic. Neither of 
these ardent relationships—between the leaders and “the 
nation” and between the leaders and Milosevic—is com- 
pletely steadfast and unwavering, and so it is clearly 
difficult right now to make any sort of predictions about 
the ultimate outcome of Kosovo's unceriain situation. 


The fact that relations between the appreciable number 
of citizens in Kosovo and the direct representatives of 
their national interesis have been under fire was evi- 
denced at the protest meeting at the “Hivzi Sulejmani™ 
elementary school in Bresje, and it is still being evi- 
denced at many other Kosovo Polje meetings where, 
little by little, even national leaders are being called on to 
resign, in the presence of officials from the province ard 
federation. The most impatient and imost radical iadi- 
viduals or groups of individuals do not look with sym- 
pathy at the effort by the Committee for Protest Rallies 
to prolong collective emigration from Kosovo for a long 
time. Because no matter how much the icaders have 
done to hold together the ranks of the Serbian and 
Montenegrin nations in the province through offering as 
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it that there be no bloodshed and general disorder, which 
would, of course, completely compromise their movement. 
When a group of Kusovo Polje residents was preparing to 
go to Belgrade to give their “contribution” to the 16th 
session of the Central Committee of the LCY, the leaders 
stopped them, so to speak, at the train station, so that only 
a hundred or so people left for Beigrade. (Reporicdly, a 
fight erupted there between Kosta Bulatovic and militant 
activist Slavko Dzunic.) 


This attitude by the “people’s iribunes” and the mem- 
bers of the Committee seem compromising or, even 
worse, traitorous to those individuals in particular who 
have been (or believe to have been) direct victims of the 
actions of Albanian nationalism. The Committee has 
taken a rather solid stanc on their main demand: Taking 
up arms is Out of the question, and as far as collective 
emigration is concerned, it is left only as a last resori—if 
all other possibilities have been exhausted. However, the 
impression is that the leaders and committee members, 
at least the vast majority of them, do not themselves 
come from Kosovo, as if the tactic of continual post- 
ponement is one of the most important methods in their 
communications with “the nation.” 


Still, even though the leaders are in part a constructive 
factor through their opposition to the most virulent out- 
pourings of mass dissatisfzction, they also appear io be 
destructive in the context of the other relationship that 
defines their range of activity, namely, the policy of the 
League of Communists of Serbia. jt is difficult to believe 
that Slobodan Milosevic feels solidarity with every move 
undertaken by Solevic or any other member of the “general 
staff.” The fact that the garty leadership in Serbia is ai 
least for the time being unwilling to recklessly become 
involved in any sensitive question or issue which the 
leaders have long since resolved in their own manner can 
oc illustrated through several concrete examples. 


First example: Solevic recently gave a rather sober inter- 
view to NEDELJNE INFORMATIVNE NOVINE, and 
practically everything that he said on that occasion was 
reported, except for one sentence: that the entire leader- 
stip of Kosovo should be replaced immediately. Sccond 
example: On the eve of the rally in Titograd, the full text 
of a speech by Slobodan Mitrovic. a member of the 
Presidency of the Local Committee of the SAWP, Neva 
Pazova, to be read to the mass audience at that political 
rally, was circulated among members of the Committee 
for Protest Rallies. The text concluded with a list of 
demands that weuld have to be conducive to stepping 
Serbian and Momenegrin emigration from Kos«vo and 
to effecting constitutional changes in Serbia. These 
demands were: an extraordinary congress of the League 
of Communists of Serbia, the appointment of new lead- 
ers in Vojvodina and Kosovo, an extraordinary congress 
of the LCY, a gerieral popular referendum on proposed 
constitutional changes throughout the entire area of the 
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republic of Serbia, the introduction of essential measures 
in Kosovo in order to defend the personal and material 
safety of its citizens and—military rule in Kosovo. The 
leaders’ comments on this text were very enthusiastic, 
and it is obvious that they support each of the above- 
mentioned demands. On ihe other hand, INTERVJU, in 
its report on the rally in Nova Pazova, devoted a fair 
amouat of space to Mitrovic’s ultimatum-type demands, 
but not all of them—iwo were omitted, including the last 
one: “the introduction of military rule in Kosovo, 
because it is in danger, together with the Socialist Repub- 
lic of Serbia and the SFRY.” 


The (non) written Belgrade press, of course, is not neces- 
sarily a pure reflection of the positions of official Serbian 
policy, but there is obviously some amount of reserve 
towards some of the views held by popular leaders in 
Kosovo. Moreover, there is also reserve on the opposing 
side, because in unconstrained conversations the leaders 
openly let it be known that Milosevic, the president of the 
League of Communists of Serbia, has nothing to tell them 
and that they do not view going to him for talks as 
indispensible: They, in Kosovo Polje, in direct contact 
with all the problems, know besi what needs to be done. 
Their relationship to Milosevic is ambivalent. They have 
positive things to say about his political course, and they 
frequently emphasize their loyalty (“If Milosevic decides 
this or that, then it must be respected”), however—they are 
quick to add—shouid Milosevic ignore their demands and 
programs, or shouid lie fail to listen to them, even he will 
swiftly find himself on the list of recalled politicians. All 
this means that things are scarcely easy for Milosevic, since 
he is being forced to adapt to two opposing sides and 
situations—the Kosovo jeaders and the Yugosiav federa- 
tion~sides that clearly cannot be reduced to one common 
denominator. 


Part of the answer for much of the vagueness and contro- 
versy in the daily political life of Kosovo and Serbia cari be 
found in 4 short interview with Drago Samardzic, a young 
activist with whom the idea of organizing a large rally in 
Novi Sad originated, and who is willing to talk with utter 
openness about anything concerning the Serbian and Mon- 
tenegrin movement in Kosovo. The interview was con- 
ducted on 20 October [as published], immediately after the 
demonsiration in Titograd. 


Interview With Samardzic 


START: The rallies in Novi Sad and in Titoerad: How 
were they similar, how were they different? 


Samardzic: “Similar? Both here and there, the peopie 
Came together as a mass. And they were different in that 
Titograd is the capital of a republic that is a constituent 
element of the federation and that does not have much in 
common with Serbia—to the extent that Vojvodina 
would have. And the key to the problem is in fact in 
Vojvodina: insofar as it opposes constitutional changes, 
it will also oppose everything that would provide us, here 
in Kosovo, with security and prospects. The Vojvodinan 
leadership is in thts way supporting the separatist part of 
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the leadership in Kosovo. What they have in common is 
that they do not want constitutional changes to be 
adopted. The jeadership of Kosovo ever: agreed earlier to 
constitutiona! changes, but at the last minute decided 
not to agree to them, simply because Vojvodina was 
against them. That team is still around today.” 


START: And that was the reason for going to Novi Sad? 


Samardzic: “Yes. In fact, the main reason was the fact 
that all the ations and nationalities living in Vojvodina 
do not think like the leadership of Vojvodina, which 
stubbornly insists that it is expressing the will of the 


people.” 


START: Did the fact that you were not greeted hospita- 
bly by Vojvodinan politicians work to your advantage? 


Samardzic: “They did us a favor by stating their true 
position. They could have found a different way to say 
what they think of us, but the way they acted was exactly 
what we wanted.” 


START: Does Milosevic, the president of the League of 
Communists of Serbia, support all your initiatives? 


Samardzic: “It is not a question of whether he supports 
them-—we have presented some things as an ultimatum 
even to him. We hive told him that if he does pot take a 
clear stand in the struggle for our existence, then we will 
definitely attack him as weil, without any respect whatso- 
ever. Sometime in June, as part of the 50,000 petition,“ 
some 50,000 people in Kosovo were ready to pick up and 
go to Belgrade, and Milosevic at that time éalled some 
influential people to avert collective emigraiion from 
Kosovo. And I was one of them. Milosevic pointed out to 
us what the consequénces would be in the event of mass 
emigration, should it take place, 2nd he called for patience 
On our part; since we are influential, he asked us to 
convince the people to stay in the province. And we obeyed 
him. But clearly, if we deem the further development of the 
situation to be wnacceptab'e, it is clear that we will not 
obey Milosevic or anybody else. Because, ultimately, we 
are fighting for freedom, and we know that every politician 
would like for his mandate to be {eft alone. I am not saying 
that about Milosevic, | know that he is pretiy supportive, 
but we will have no respect for him if it Comes to a 
situation where he is not representing us and is not firm in 
his pursuit of allowing us to choose our freedoms and 
rights in Kosovo.” 


START: What about those who want to take up arms? 


Samardzic: “We are only afraid of certain excessive 
situations, in which developments could be unexpected. 
That is clearly what we would not want to happen. We 
are approaching the limits ci cur patience, and we are 
afraid that this will result in disorder and catastrophe 
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among both the Serbian and Albanian nations, that 
blood will be shed unnecessarily, when this problem can 
still be resolved in a democratic and civilized manner.” 


START: How much of a real danger is there of armed 
conflict between Serbs and Montenegrins on the one 
hand and Albanians on the other? What would happen if 
by chance “shots were fired” on the Serbian side? Would 
they be immediately returned by Albanians? 


Samardzic: “It seems to me that the separatists are just 
waiting for that kind of excess to take place in order to 
say, ‘There you have it, the Serbs are attacking the 
Albanians. It is not true that the Serbs are threatened, 
but rather that the Albanians are threatened.’ They 
would certainly take advantage of the situation, if it were 
sufficiently effective, to get Albanians to take up arms 
and start a civil war, or whatever else may happen.” 


START: So is this really feasible under the current 
circumstances? 


Samardzic: “Up to now, we have not had any incident of 
a Serb attacking an Albanian, but in a situation where 
ones staying power is approaching the iimit, people do 
not even think about their own life. We are talking about 
a major revolt. And there is in any case a real danger that 
something like that could happen here. It is our assess- 
ment that this would be a catasirophe for both the Serbs 
and the Albanians, but also for Yugoslavia, since nation- 
alists of all colors would take advantage of the situation 
to take up arms and settle accounts with each other. And 
that would cléarty mean a large number of victims 
throughout Yugoslavia.” 


START: There are rumors that you will be demonstrat- 
ing soon in Zagreb. Are you really pianning on that? 


Samardzic: “I think that we should have gone to Zagreb 
even before Titograd. Specifically, there is the idea that 
Zagreb, or rather Zagreb politicians, are somehow sup- 
porting 4 certain part of Kosovo’s leadership which, it 
appears, has separatist leanings. And that it thus does not 
support resolving our problems. For that reason, we 
would like to initiate an open, completely unqualified 
dialogue first with the Croatian leadership and then, if 
necessary, even in large numbers, with the people, 
regardless of everything that might happen. And to see 
whether there is perhaps some problem in us that we 
might have te correct in ordér to come to a resolution— 
insofar as Kosovo is a Yugostav problem.” 


START: What if Zagreb refuses to give you any support? 


Samardzic: “What if they give us no support? In that 
case, ultimately, it is good to know that. Clearly. I don’t 
think {hat we can live with any false illusions. If that 
support is not there~—fine, we will at least force Zagreb to 
tell us that openly.” 
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INTRABLOC 


Modifications of Soviet Tanks in GDR Observed 
23000052 Frankfurt/Main SOLDAT UND TECHNIK 
in German No /1, Nov 88 pp 654-655 


[Text] The introduction of this battle tank model in the 
GSTD (Group of Soviet Troops in Germany) began early 
in 1984 when the tank training regiments of the Ist 
Guards Tank Army an/ the 8th Guards Army, stationed 
in the southern part of 4e GDR, received their first T-80 
tanks (see No 1, 1985, p 26). 


Since then, only few and mostly unclear photos of the 
new tank type have been coming out of the “open 
sector.” Sometimes there was only a photo montage (No 
3, 1986, p 125) and at other times, the turret and the bow 
were covered up by a tarpaulin or only the tracks and 
suspension were visible (No 4, 1986, p 225); or the 
attached reactive armor concealed its contours (nos 
2/87, p 93, and 5/88, p 284). 


The agreements coming out of the Stockholm KVAE 
[Force Reduction] Conference now put an end to this 
hide and seek game: at the end of July 1988, Western 
maneuver observers, including officers from the West 
German Armed Forces, also got a look at the T-80 which 
until then had been kept “under lock and key” while 
observing an exercise of the GSTD. They were even able 
to photograph the new tank type, quite unhindered, of 
which not a single picture had as yet been published in 
the Warsaw Pact press. 


But these nevertheless unique pictures do not convey 
anything sensational: the altered tracks and suspensions 
were known, as was the tail end which was altered as a 
result of the use of a gas turbine engine. In the T-80 
shown here in the picture, we can clearly see the omis- 
sion of the triangular deck clearance device on the upper 
bow plate which was so characteristic of the T-64 and the 
T-72 and which constituted an obstacle when it came to 
attaching reactive armor. The deck clearance triangle 
however was not missing in all of the T-80 tanks 
employed by the GSTD. Apparently, T-80 tanks of 
various versions or at least T-80 tanks with differing 
equipment configurations are in service. In front of the 
driver’s hatch, we have, instead of the one wide peri- 
scope of the T-64 and T-72 types, once again three small 
periscopes (as in the T-55 and T-62), with the external 
ones angled toward the side. 


Along the lower bow plate, the tank’s built-in entrench- 
ing mechanism and the retaining devices for the attach- 
ment of mine clearing gear, known from the T-64 and the 
T-72, were retained. 


Although the bow plate is obviously prepared for the 
attachment of reactive armor, smoke discharge cups are 
still attached to the front of the turret; these cups had for 
some time now been moved to the rear for this purpose 
in various versions of the T-64 and T-72. But the 
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arrangen: t of the discharge cups is new: three on the 
right side and five on the left side. Above the smoke 
discharge cups on the right side, we can also recognize 
that ominous box which is to receive the guidance 
antenna for the AT-8/SONGSTER guided AT missile 
(see No 9, 1988, p 570). 


Otherwise, we are struck by an entirely novel “structure” 
(see Photo 4) [not reproduced] on the right side of the tail 
end of the turret whose outlines are hardly recognizable 
with the many tarpaulins as well as dust cans and the AA 
MG according to the example of the T-64. This involves 
two boxes which, in this tank, are inserted into each 
other for transportation purposes and which—connected 
to each other by means of pipe studs—are put on top of 
the radiator grill with their open side for underwater 
runs. One of these boxes (here covered up by the other 
one) has an opening with a clamp retaining device into 
which the air intake snorkel is inserted. This multipart 
snorkel is housed in the thicker exhaust gas snorkel 
which can be recognized on the rear end of the turret. 
The turbine is supplied via it with combustion air and 
the crew is supplied via it with fresh air. 


Overail, an initial evaluation of the currently available 
pictures of the T-80 leads to the conclusion that this is an 
improved version of the T-64 A/T-64 B series which is 
being produced parallel to the T-72/T-72 MI and T-72 
M 1986 series. Apart from the novel gas turbine engine, 
this is an evolutionary model, in other words, this is no 
revolutionary new development. 


GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


Details of Career NCO Development Provided 
23000041 East Berlin AR-AARMEERUNDSCHAU 
in German No 10, Oct 88 pp 78-81 


[Text] 


Military Careers—What Does That Mean? 


In addition to soldiers and NCO’s who serve only a 
relatively short time—18-36 months—our Armed 
Forces require a staff of experienced cadres who learn 
military affairs in a professional manner and practice 
them for a long time. The Republic must always have at 
its disposal this kind of military personnel in sufficient 
quantity and of high quality in order to ensure the 
nation’s defense at all times. Only with them is the state 
in the position to lead, train, and further develop its 
Armed Forces and to structure their fighting power in 
such a manner that the nation’s peace remains secure. 


Service in military careers is possible in three variations: 
career officer, warrant officer, and career NCO. For all of 
them, it is characteristic that high demands are placed on 
their class consciousness, their political steadfastness, 
reliability and combat readiness, as well as their capabil- 
ities to be leaders of troops and military collectives. They 
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must, therefore, be trained thoroughly and for a long 
time in the military craft, as well as in the career of an 
NCO with the qualification of master which this AR- 
Adviser prescribes. 


What Is Required To Become a Career NCO (BU)? 


It is impossible without successful completion of the 
10th class, as well as a specialist training program. It is 
useful in this connection to select as far as possible a 
career which largely coincides with one’s later military 
activity. The military district command assists in this 
decision. And what would a future career NCO be 
without social activities in the FDJ, without paramilitary 
training in the Society for Sports and Technology (GST), 
without participation in an FDJ candidate’s collective 
for military careers? Furthermore, physical fitness is 
required; a healthy body trained in sports rates high in 
the course. And finally, the candidate must be prepared 
to commit himself to the demands of this service status. 


How Can One Apply? 


This should be done early, ideally by March during the 
ninth class. Thus can be determined on an individual 
basis the most favorable specialist training for one’s later 
military career. Class leaders, school directors, and 
recruiting officials have an application form which is to 
be filled out. This must be accompanied by a resume, a 
copy of one’s latest grades, a comment by the class 
leader, and an endorsement by the FDJ group. The 
documents go to the military district command, which 
examines them and arranges a medical examination. The 
applicant is confirmed as a candidate by 31 May of the 
same school year. At the beginning of the 10th class, 
these young people are put into an FDJ collective of 
candidates for military careers. This ensures that they 
will be preparing themselves for at least 3 years, through 
many-sided, diversified measures, for the future military 
way of life. 


Can One Select a Branch of Service? 


To the extent that personal interests can be fitted into the 
program, they are naturally taken into consideration. It 
is SO much the better if these interests coincide with the 
social requirements, that is, with the interests of the 
Armed Forces. The criteria are of course the needs of the 
particular branch of service, special troops, and services 
at a given time. For this reason, every candidate is well 
advised to select at the beginning two courses of training 
so that he will not have to spend a long time making a 
decision about induction later on. 


What Can One Become? 


There are 28 training courses to choose from: Motorized 
Rifle Troops; Armored Troops; Rocket Troops and 
Artillery; Antiaircraft Troops; Engineer Troops; Chemi- 
cal Defense Troops; Signal Troops; Rocket and Weapons 
Technology Service; Tank Service; Motor Vehicle 
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Repair Service; Rear Services; Military Transport; Tech- 
nical Services of Political Organs; Medical Service; Mil- 
itary Construction; Mechanization and Automation of 
Troop Leadership; Administrative Service. In the Air 
and Air Defense Forces: Antiaircraft Rocket Troops: 
Radio Technology Troops; Signal and Flight Security 
Troops; Flight Engineer Service; Leadership Organs; 
Meteorological Service. In the Navy: Ship Steering, 
Weapons and Weapon Guidance Technology; Ship 
Machinery Operation; Signal and Radio Technology; 
Rear Services and Special Technical Security. And 
finally, the Border Troops of the GDR. 


These groups are further subdivided into various special- 
ization courses, more than 100 in all. This shows clearly 
the diversity of the service possibilities. Nevertheless, it 
is not always easy to harmonize the wishes of each 
candidate with actual needs. Not until training in the 
teaching installation can a concrete decision be made on 
how and where later service will be carried out, in which 
specific knowledge and ability as well as personal inter- 
ests are taken into consideration as far as possible. 


Where Are Career NCO’s Trained? 


This takes place in teaching installations which are 
equipped with diversified technology, numerous com- 
partments, and training facilities. These are, in the case 
of the ground forces, the “Erich Habersaath” Military 
Technical School in Prora on the island of Ruegen, the 
“Rudolf Egelhofer,” “Kurt Bennewitz,” “Max Matern,” 
and “Paul Froehlich” training centers, and those of 
specific service branches. Future specialists for all 
Armed Forces subcomponents are to be found at the 
“Herbert Jensch” Signal Troops Military Technical 
School in Frankfurt (Oder). 


The “Harry Kuhn” Military Technical School is the 
name of the teaching installation of the Air and Air 
Defense Forces in Bad Dueben, Leipzig Bezirk; those of 
the Navy are the “Walter Steffens” Fleet School in 
Stralsund and the “Paul Blechschmidt” Permanent Ship 
Department. Future career NCO’s of the GDR Border 
Troops graduate from the “Egon Schultz” NCO School 
in Perleberg, Schwerin Bezirk. 


Various comrades are trained in the troop component at 
their future place of service. 


In Which Specialties Is One Trained? 


The program consists of training in social sciences, 
shooting, self-defense, drill, first aid, military physical 
training, and of course special training oriented toward 
one’s future area of service, which comprises 60 percent 
of the total time. 


The comrades learn what is necessary to educate, train, 
and lead a battle collective, acquire knowledge of teach- 
ing methodology, become familiar with weapons and 
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technology, and are instructed in service regulations. 
This 6-month course ends with the NCO test. If it is 
passed, the candidate is appointed an NCO or a mate in 
the Navy. 


Leaders and Specialists—How Deo They Differ? 


They are found in all service branches and troop com- 
ponents: the career NCO’s with leadership functions and 
those who act as specialists. The first category consists of 
comrades who lead the smaliest units (squads, service 
groups, garrisons, etc.) and are thus commanders of a 
certain number of soldiers and NCO’s. These are, for 
example, platoon leaders’ deputies; company troop lead- 
ers; commanders of leaders’ tanks, self-propelled or 
antiaircraft rocket starting ramps; troop leaders of signal 
positions; leaders of repair groups, troop kitchens, and 
rifle ranges; commanders of battle stations on ships or 
boats; first mates; and medical orderlies. 


The second group includes all career NCO’s who arc 
responsible for certain weapons, vehicles, armament, 
and equipment, who repair them or carry out other 
special tasks. For the most part, they operate indepen- 
dently and have no subordinates. They include, among 
others, driving instructors, foremen, radio experts, 
mechanics, storage managers, weapons experts, gun- 
emplacement experts, ordnance specialists, case work- 
ers, laboratory leaders, station leaders, compartment 
leaders, and dispatchers. 


What Is the Content of the Master’s Course? 


When the half-year training course is successfully com- 
pleted, the newly named NCO’s or mates are assigned to 
a career NCO service position in the troop. Here they 
intensify through practical activity their knowledge, abil- 
ities, and acquired proficiency. After 2 years, at the 
latest, they are assigned to a 3 and ‘2 month career NCO 
course in a military teaching installation. The feature of 
this course is a more extensive social-science, military, 
military-technology, and methodological! training, in 
which fundamentals of natural science and special 
knowledge for a given specialty are imparted. When the 
final examination is passed, the trainee earns the quali- 
fication of master of socialist industry. This ends, simul- 
taneously, the training for career NCO. 


Can a Long-Term NCO (UaZ) Convert to Career NCO? 


This is possible both for private soldiers in the ground 
forces service, long-term privates, and long-term NCO’s. 
if they have the above-mentioned qualifications for the 
new service status, they will be recommended for i »y 
the commander; privates are named private first class in 
the training for career NCO (NCO candidates were given 
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this rank as of | March 1988) and are transferred io an 
instruction or training installation or are trained in a 
service position. Long-term NCO’s have already com- 
pleted this half-year course; therefore, they attend only 
the 3 and % month career NCO course and earn the 
master qualification there. 


All of them, but also reservists and female citizens, can 
become career NCO’s without that kind of military 
training. Nevertheless, in addition to the above-men- 
tioned qualifications, they must have abilities and 
knowledge which correspond to the pertinent career 
NCO service position. 


Are Women Also Wanted as Career NCO’s? 


Absolutely. To be sure, they are not subject to military 
conscription, but they have the right, independently and 
[based] on their own decision, to apply for service as a 
military career cadre. Of course, the need for female 
cadres is limited and therefore only a small number of 
service positions are open to them, both in the Nationa! 
People’s Army (NVA) and in the GDR Border Troops. 
Thus female career NCO’s are assigned, among other 
positions, as secretary, case worker, office manager, 
master mechanic for flight safety technology, operator in 
a command center of the Air Force and Air Defense, 
aircraft mechanic, communications mechanic, storage 
manager, troop kitchen manager, or nurse. 


Girls who are interested in the position of career NCO 
should inquire at the local military district command 
about existing training possibilities in order to orient 
themselves regarding wishes that can be reaiized. There 
are no differences between them and male career NCO’s 
with regard to requirements, training, and assignment. 


What Does a Career NCO Earn? 


Even during the first 6 months, the private first class in 
training to be a career NCO receives a net compensation 
of 785 marks on the basis of his civilian skilled worker's 
certificate. His later pay is based on his service rank, his 
service position (function), and length of service. Two 
examples: A squad leader with the rank of sergeant, in 
his first year of service, married, one child, receives 998 
Marks. A deputy platoon leader who is a staff sergeant 
with 5 years of service, married, with two children, is 
paid 1,134 Marks. Both sums represent net monthly pay. 
In addition, there are also certain financial allowances. 
Thus, married career NCO’s whose spouse does not yet 
live in the area where they are stationed receive a 
monthly separation allowance of 60 Marks. Under spe- 
cial service conditions, as well as in cases of high physical 
demands, additional allowances and hardship compen- 
sation are also paid. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Ownership Under Restructuring Discussed 
2400001 1c Prague HOSPODARSKE NOVINY in Czech 
30 Sep 88 p 3 


[Article by Prof Eng Zdenek Haba, candidate of sciences, 
Institute of Economics of the Czechoslovak Academy of 
Sciences] 


[Text] Economic management has a dual function: on 
the one hand, it assures coordination of the individual 
elernents of the production process in the societal divi- 
sion of iabor in the production of use value, on the other 
hand, it serves to reproduce the economic standing of the 
owner of production assets and to fulfill his historical 
goals. It is an expression of ownership conditions. That is 
why the restructuring of the economic mechanism in our 
country cannot fail to impact on ownership conditions— 
the forms of socialist social ownership. It is far from 
being only a matter of changing the method of planning 
and management, of finding new indicators or a new 
Organization for the produciion base: it is a matter of 
changing the worker into a manager. 


The Right and the Wrong Side 


Criticism of the administratively centralistic form of 
management, which is primarily responsible for the fact 
that workers were not managers, applies also to the state 
form of ownership. It is being pointed out that it was 
precisely the state form of ownership which was the 
bridge over which directive methods of management 
were allowed to cross over into the national economy 
and to subordinate it to the functioning of their own 
logic. This form of ownership arose because, under 
conditions of the installation of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, the state was the instrument of origin of the 
nationalized sector and the sole legal subject encompass- 
ing all citizens of the country and, thus, capable of 
representing social and universal ownership. It has this 
exclusive capability to this day. Thus, the objective 
necessity for the central management of social produc- 
tion-consumer cooperation, for the formulation and 
assurance of the cumulative economic and social goals of 
society, for bringing them into harmony with the none- 
conomic requirements of society, the making of deci- 
sions where similar rights but different interests clash, 
the administrative prosecution of those who violate 
valid laws and economic rules of management, takes on 
the likeness of enforcing the authority of state power. 


However, the difficulty lies in the fact that the state came 
into existence much before it took on the task of being 
the carrier of social universal ownership. In its original 
power function, it worked out for itself certain methods 
of work based on a strict hierarchy of superiors and 
subordinates, methods of administrative coercion, meth- 
ods of unchangeable procedures for official actions. 
After taking on a new and additional role, the state has a 
tendency to apply these tested and effective methods 
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even in the new fields of its activities, in the economy, 
despite the fact that these methods are generally foreign 
to the economy and cause problemis in it. 


These difficulties grow if, in addition, the administrative 
methods are not transferred to the economy in their 
rational form, but rather in a bureaucratically deformed 
form. Then, the criterion of organization in the produc- 
tion sphere is not economic effectiveness, but the 
requirement that this sphere be easily managed; this 
creates the impression that the central management 
organs are the sole legal representatives of social owner- 
ship and a priori always decide in the interest of all the 
people. If such economic decisionmaking is transferred 
to enterprises, universal ownership becomes diluted and 
weakened. The reverse side of the same coin is then a 
reaction to the overgrown bureaucracy—a lack of confi- 
dence in the ability of the state organs to stop issuing 
petty directives and ordering people about or to organize 
production on truly rational principles, and suggestions 
that the state be returned to its position in the super- 
structure and to leave the enterprises the freedom of 
market producers, unhampered by the interventions on 
the part of the state power. 


This is a superficial impression both of the state and of 
the cost-accounting area. If it were correct, we would 
actually have no choice between Scylla and Charybdis, 
between the clerk and the businessman. As far as the 
state is concerned, its present forms and methods of 
activity are not the only ones possible or even necessary. 
Exaggerated centralism, departmental bias, formalism, 
bureaucratism, and other evils of state management 
actually hamper socialist development everywhere, not 
only in the economic base, and must therefore be elim- 
inated elsewhere as well. The current social movement is 
characterized by the restructuring of the economic mech- 
anism and, at the same time, by democratization as 
inseparable aspects of the same process; that is to say, 
democratization, which is perceived vis-a-vis the state as 
a “constantly fuller implementation of socialist self- 
administration by the people, based on an active and 
efficient participation of workers and their collectives 
and organizations in solving the questions of life for the 
state and for society” (Program of the CPSU). 


As far as enterprises are concerned, they are not and 
cannot be independent owners because enterprise collec- 
tives are only components of a broader whole, of society, 
and can only execute their production mission within its 
framework. For this purpose, the property of society is 
only entrusted to them; this is done, naturally, under 
certain specific conditions which are designed to ensure 
that the property is handled sensibly, efficiently, to the 
benefit of society as well as those who specifically 
manage it. In the past, the relationship between the state 
and the enterprise was generally explained in accordance 
with Venediktov’s theory of operational administration: 
the state is the owner, the enterprise is the operating 
administrator. Economists were not unanimous in 
explaining the concept of operating administration. 
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However, during the period of the predominance of 
administrative methods of management and oniy formal 
existence of the cost-accounting system (khozraschet), 
operating administration was, for the most part, truly 
only an administration without the real elements of 
coownership. This embodied its fundamental shortcom- 
ing, the cause of a paradoxical manifestation—the fact 
that state ownership as an expression of the ownership of 
all the people changed into its obverse manifestation: it 
became ownership misappropriated from the individual 
workers. 


At the end of the 1970's and the beginning of the 1980's, 
a new formula covering the relationship between the 
state and the enterprise was worked out in more detail: 
state equals owner; enterprise equals manager. In this 
formula, the enterprise collective no longer appears 
purely in an employee role as executor of orders from 
above, but rather as an economic subject which, within 
the framework of certain given rules, makes independent 
entrepreneurial decisions and bears the consequences for 
its decisions—be they positive or negative. The enter- 
prise as manager is an enterprise working in line with the 
principles of complete cost accounting in which the 
theoretical postulate of ownership as an agglomeration 
of production relationships, terminating in the distribu- 
tion of the created product and its consumption, was 
realized in terms of practice. Complete cost account- 
ing—that is a new form of realizing social ownership of 
the means of production which activates every worker by 
making his own income dependent upon the economic 
results of the collective in which he works. 


The Character of Entrepreneurship 


The theoretical thesis—anchored in our law on enter- 
prises—that social means of production are entrusted to 
the working collective for purposes of management gives 
rise to certain conclusions which are important to the 
arrangement of specific ownership relationships. For 
example, the conclusion that, for the socialist character 
of eritrepreneurship, the numerical size of the working 
collective to which the given forms are entrusted, or their 
size, is not a decisive factor. There is no theoretical 
reason why we should believe that large enterprises will 
demonstrate a somehow more socialist behavior than 
will small and medium-size enterprises. 


The very opposite is sometimes true. After all, an enter- 
prise is socialist in character as long as it fulfills the 
requirements of society to the utmost and as long as the 
income it generates is based on its own work (based on 
the principle of distribution in accordance with socially 
recognized work). Consequently, social means of pro- 
duction can be entrusted even to smaller collectives, to 
families, or to individuals. In all cases entailing small- 
scale production, such a solution is simple and econom- 
ical. If we consider that small-scale production must 
reflect today’s times, must be based on technical 
progress, and cannot be the kind of small-scale produc- 
tion dating back to the times of our grandfathers and 
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grandmothers, then this solution will be even more 
effective in a number of instances than activity carried 
out on an individual or private basis (in view of the 
financial requirements for equipping such an activity 
and the necessity to achieve constantly higher levels of 
net capital formation). 


The entrusting of the means of production, furthermore, 
need not be merely a single-stage operation; if the state 
entrusts the means of production to workers of a collec- 
tive for management, this collective can further entrust 
these means to its fractional components under condi- 
tions agreed upon. Pioneers in this form of management 
were the enterprise associations in the Hungarian Peo- 
ple’s Republic. These are worker collectives, created 
from workers of a given enterprise who, after completion 
of the legal workday, continue working with the produc- 
tion assets of the enterprise on the basis of a special 
contract. In this contract they do not act as employees of 
their own enterprise, but rather as independent suppliers 
working for their own account; in other words, they not 
only invoice for their own wages, but also for other 
charges which are due an external trading partner. Their 
rewards are, thus, substantially higher than the rewards 
earned for «ork done under normal working conditions. 
For the enterprise, the advantage consists in the fact that 
it gains additional production capacity; for the workers, 
the advantage is additional income. 


On the other hand, however, this form degrades the 
significance of normal working time, lowers possible 
efficiency during normal working time, and deprives 
workers of the free time necessary to regenerate their 
strength as well as for the general development of their 
character. Thus, it can, perhaps, serve as an emergency 
solution in some extraordinary situations, but does not 
appear to have long-range prospects as a system. 


The system which is being realized in the economic 
reform in the USSR and which is based on the develop- 
ment of the elements of complete cost accounting 
appears more likely to have long-range prospects as a 
system. The starting point is the brigade form of work 
and distribution which presupposes a precise assignment 
of tasks and a contractually set reward for such tasks. It 
can be introduced even in the directive management 
mode; however, its effectiveness is limited by the aggre- 
gate of administrative regulations which apply to work- 
ers in this form of work as well. A higher degree of 
independence among smaller working collectives is the 
system of collective delivery contracts (it would clearly 
be more realistic for us to translate the concept 
“podryade” as a production delivery contract to make it 
obvious that it does not involve only a commercial 
operation). 


The working collective concludes an agreement with the 
enterprise management which states that, under stipu- 
lated conditions, the collective will use the enterprise’s 
means of production and, within a certain time, will 
deliver to the enterprise the contractually agreed-upon 
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quantity of products and services in return for agreed- 
upon intraenterprise prices. Increased efficiency or low- 
ered costs benefit the working collective which further- 
more divides its income according to its own 
considerations. Collective production delivery contracts 
are spreading in state enterprises in industry and in 
agriculture, are even used on collective farms; they can 
involve entire trades, shops, or even families. Their 
various specific forms, which might be usable in enter- 
prises having different characters and technologies of 
production, are being tested. 


Not even collective production delivery agreements are 
being considered in the USSR to be the only way. Rental 
agreements are cropping up alongside them. Their 
advantage is their clarity: the relationshp between the 
income of the renter (that is to say, the remainder of his 
gross income after having paid all expenses and the 
deduction of rental) and his work output is extremely 
direct and effectively stimulating. Furthermore, it is not 
subject to various directives and regulations which apply 
to regular employees; the contract employee may also 
decide independently on the type of use made of rented 
means of production. In the USSR, renta! contracts are 
perceived as a form of production delivery contract and 
the latter, again, as a form of applying complete cost 
accounting. For the time being, they are being intro- 
duced primarily in agriculture. 


At a recent meeting with workers in agriculture, which 
took place in the CPSU Central Committee, Mikhail 
Gorbachev stated that the rental form of agreement must 
be universally supported as “the shortest and most effec- 
tive way” toward the development of agricultural produc- 
tion; it is a form in which, in his words, “cost accounting 
achieves...the most complete expression and personifica- 
tion” (PRAVDA, 15 May 1988). A renter can be an 
individual, a family, a brigade—any type of collective of 
workers, both in a collective farm and also on a state farm. 
Rental forms of agreement are being tested in industry as 
well; the press ran a report, for example, about a brick 
factory which was not prospering and which was rented to 
its previous crew and which, with an unchanged organiza- 
tion including its director, shortly managed to raise labor 
productivity by a full 40 percent. 


Of course, it is possible to debate the suitability of using 
production delivery and rental agreements. There exists 
the problem of deciding on the amount of the “rental” or 
the contractual reward, the problem of assuring mainte- 
nance, the problem of developmental investment activities 
and the participation in it on the part of the renters, the 
sizable problem of the capability of an enterprise to 
Organize its work in such a mannez that it can responsibly 
conclude a production delivery agreement with a small 
collective and fulfill its terms, and several other problems. 
However, such problems must be solved by any manage- 
ment system which wishes to claim that it is “rational.” 
The fundamental principle of restructuring—you have 
been assigned the means of production to use and you are 
materially responsible for using them to achieve at least an 
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average social effect—is specified very clearly in the con- 
tractual forms of production, just as everyone clearly 
understands the contract form of wage payment. From the 
theoretical and ideological standpoint, there can be no 
Objection to these forms, they are in harmony with the 
principles of socialist ownership. 


Practice Anticipates Theory 


A debated question is one as to whether enterprises can 
issue securities, stocks, or bonds, and whether this does 
not violate the rights of the state to own property which 
has been entrusted to the enterprise collective? The 
specific reasons for issuing such securities can vary. In 
Romania, where at present they have had the longest 
tradition in this, they stress participation in the expan- 
sion of funds at the disposal of enterprises; in Hungary, 
it is the mobilization of free monetary means among the 
populace; in the USSR, it is the creation of long-term 
economic interests on the part of the “shareholders” in 
the economic results of their own enterprise; in actual 
fact, all of these reasons act simultaneously. As far as 
securities of the bond type are concerned, they are loans 
to the enterprise which has issued them. The enterprise 
gains additional funds, the employee—the holder of the 
bond—receives a firm interest which is generally greater 
than that which he could obtain in a savings bank and 
possibly even an annual bonus depending on the finan- 
cial results achieved by the enterprise. Again, it is not 
possible to raise any theoretical objections. 


The proponents of centralized management, however, 
could object: the populace can, after all, allocate its free 
monetary means to the national economy directly— 
without the intervention of state monetary institutions— 
and in accordance with their free choice. The center 
would, thus, lose part of its control over the movement 
of funds and the selectivity of the credits offered by the 
center would be diminished (all of this, however, only in 
the event the issuance of financial obligations would take 
on economically significant dimensions). 


The situation is more complicated with respect to stock- 
type securities which, after their issuance, attain an inde- 
pendent economic life, are nonreturnable but aye transfer- 
able to other persons; income generated by them does not 
have the character of interest, they embody special rights 
to participate in the decision process in capital participa- 
tion, etc., depending on the type of stocks that are 
involved. Issuance of classical-type stocks would doubt- 
lessly mean the introduction of a capital money market 
which does not reflect the principles of socialist ownership 
and the principles of planned management of the national 
economy. The difficulty lies in the fact that, in practice, 
enterprises do not exercise a great deal of care in differen- 
tiating between stocks and bonds. 


For example, in the Polish Uniontex Enterprise in Lodz 
they call their securities shares, but they can only be owned 
by an employee who may sell them back only to Uniontex: 
if the employee changes jobs, the enterprise pays him the 
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actual value of the shares with interest. The interest is set 
at 8 percent and supplemental premium, based on eco- 
nomic results, is set at 7 percent. In another Polish 
enterprise, the Star Automobile Plant, on the other hand, 
they issue bonds wihiich anyone can buy (even another state 
enterprise). They yield only | percent of interest, but are 
accompanied by the right to make a priority purchase of a 
modern cargo truck at the enterprise, outside of the stan- 
dard allocation quota. In the USSR, shares are issued 
which are salabic only to employees, in Hungary, classicai- 
type shares which are tradable are being issued. Thus, 
abstract theories about enterprise securities do not make a 
whole lot of sense. Everything depends on what type of 
securities are involved, on what basis they are sold, and 
what rights do they encompass. 


New forms of ownership are also showing up in the 
cooperative field—participative cooperative enterprises, 
in which not only the work, but aiso the means of the 
members of the cooperative, are handled on a share 
basis; a short-duration single-purpose cooperative, set up 
to fulfill certain orders; an association formed on ihe 
basis of outside employment activity; a cooperative 
group within a state enterprise as the subject of a 
production delivery contract, etc. Mixed enterprises with 
foreign partners from the socialist as well as the capitalist 
world, located domestically or abroad, are being devel- 
oped which have a state as well as cooperative character. 
It has become clear and generally recognized that the 
diversity and variety of the forms of socialist ownership, 
which facilitate the realization of its advantages under 
various production conditions and at various locations 
within the social division of labor, is useful and neces- 
sary. It is essential to create the prerequisites for it in the 
legal area, as well as in the financial and wage area, where 
it confronts the greatest obstacles for the time being. 


What is one to be governed by in this endeavor? Perhaps 
by the words of Vadim Medvedev: “The variety of the 
forms of socialism is as natural as is the movement of life 
in the entire richness of its colors. Every form of socialism 
is good, provided it helps eliminate exploitation and 
anarchy, provided it helps to improve the living conditions 
of people, to deepen democracy and social equality, to 
increase human dignity, provided it presents examples of 
rational management and high productivity of labor” 
(QUESTIONS OF PEACE AND SOCIALISM, No 5, 
1988, p 19). 


Goal in Agriculture Said To Be Highly Integrated 
Enterprise 

2400001 1d Prague HOSPODARSKE NOVINY in Czech 
30 Sep 88 pp 1, 6 


[Article by Miroslav Zajic, department head in the 
Central Committee of the CPCZ] 


[Text] Starting at the beginning of 1989, the agricultural- 
foodstuffs complex is entering upon the conditions of the 
new economic mechanisrn ahead of all other branches; it 
will be ahead across its entire scope—in other words, all 
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cooperative farms, state farms, and foodstuffs industry 
enterprises. Agricultural cooperatives and state farms 
have become a firm 2.d stable economic link in our 
national economy and the high level of their manage- 
ment is a practical demonstration of the correctness of 
Lenin’s thinking about cooperatives, namely about the 
transition from agricultural small-scale production to 
socialist agricultural large-scale production. With its 
current level, the agricultural-foodstuffs complex safe- 
guards the equilibrium of the foodstuffs market—ihat is 
to say, a balance between society’s food consumption 
and production, which is a proof of the correctness of the 
agricultural policies of the party. 


The decisive, we could even say “frontal,” entrance of this 
complex upon the conditions of the new economic mech- 
anism is also possible because a number of its principles 
are in agreement with the principles of the existing system 
of agricultural management. In this regard, a favorable 
influence is also exerted by the fact that the manner in 
which the complex has been utilizing many instruments of 
management, which are near to the principles of restruc- 
turing for some time now, has provided relatively consid- 
erable experience in handling such principles as self- 
financing and  intraenterprise cost accounting 
(khozraschet) at various levels of development. 


A Base Exists 


The adopted laws covering state enterprises and agricul- 
tural cooperatives form a broader base for the economic 
activities of agricultural enterprises. They provide them 
with the opportunity of developing above the framework 
of agricultural primary production and other activities 
serving the development of agricultural and foodstuffs 
production, as well as developing other social require- 
ments, including the development of services in rural 
areas. 


More demanding economic conditions—an entire sys- 
tem of price and nonprice instruments—will compel the 
enterprises to exert efforts to make production more 
efficient and to improve its quality. In other words, the 
economic mechanism will, from its very inception, exert 
unprecedented pressure upon the utilization of all mate- 
rial resources which are at the disposal of agriculture 
today. It will also demand substantially more effective 
utilization of manpower and its intellectual capacity, 
which is at a very high level in Czechoslovak agriculture. 
The agricultura!. foodstuffs complex will concentrate its 
entire potential particularly upon the qualitative side of 
production, upon satisfying the growing demands of the 
food market. It will do so with respect to quality, 
assortment, continuity of deliveries, “nd the systematic 
fulfillment of the goals of a rational system of alimenta- 
tion in conjunction with the conclusions drawn by the 
17th Congress of the CPCZ. 


The 40 years of socialist development have created a 
significant material-technical base in Czechoslovak agri- 
culture valued at close to Kcs 400 billion. The magnitude 
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and the relatively good quality of these resources makes it 
possible for our agriculture not only to successfully fulfill 
the new tasks subordinated to the interests of rational 
human alimentation, but to also successfully initiate a 
qualitatively new era in its expansion. Fulfillment of the 
fundamerital goals of the next phase in the development of 
agriculture presupposes not only the finding, but also the 
realization of new forms of technical development and 
new forms of organization and management. This is true 
not only within enterprises of agricultural primary produc- 
tion, but also through the new systems of effective integra- 
tion between all production programs within the agricul- 
tural-foodstuffs complex or within the framework of the 
agricultuiral-industrial complex. 


In the ti..crest of efficient social utilization of the produc- 
tion base of socialist agricultural enterprises, the diversifi- 
cation of production programs is being ever more often 
adopteti today. The practices of leading enterprises have 
eliminated any doubts regarding the economic viability of 
the agricultural-industrial combination of production, that 
is to say, the suitability of combining agricultural produc- 
tion with affiliated production processes directly within 
agricultural enterprises (be it a matter of production inputs 
into primary agricultural production or processing and 
foodstuffs activity). 


In the future, additional goal-oriented developments of 
nonagricultural production facilities and services, where 
the location of smaller production capacities is useful, 
will lead to the more efficient utilization of the devel- 
oped! production base of large socialist enterprises. The 
social inevitability of the transition toward the goal- 
oriented directed diversification of production is, thus, 
determined primarily by the character of the current 
production base and by the socioeconomic structure of 
Czechoslovak agriculture and the fundamental tenden- 
cies for their development over the coming years. 


Thus, the diversification of the production structure of 
agricultural enterprises is an important problem in the 
ensuing phase of agricultural development. The core of 
the problem lies in seeking the answer to the question: 
How, under conditions of restructuring, can the existing 
activities of “classical” agricultural enterprises be 
expanded and how to form a new and highly integrated 
enterprise, that is to say, an enterprise with a diversified 
structure of activities? 


What is at stake is the concept of a diversified agricul- 
tural enterprise of the next stage of development in the 
agricultural-foodstuffs complex which: 


¢ will be effectively motivated by the instruments of the 
economic mechanism toward producing products 
that are most suitable for its conditions; 

¢ wili, at the same time, be oriented by the state toward 
making such changes in structure and production, the 
aggregate of which will be responsive to the require- 
ments of rational human alimentation. 
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Therefore, we perceive diversification as a process which 
will bring about new organizational forms under which 
the primary agricultural production enterprise will sys- 
tematically diversify its production structure, both in the 
area of classical agricultural production and also with 
respect to preproduction and postproduction phases, 
and in the area of various services. 


The agricultural enterprise will, thus, be developing 
activities also: 


¢ through the development of production programs to 
supplement primary production all the way through 
the participation in foodstuffs processing of agricul- 
tural products; 

¢ through integrating material and technical inputs {or 
agriculture into its production; 

e through the realization of other programs that are 
useful not only for agriculture but also for the other 
branches of the national economy; 

e through the development of universal services, both 
for its own employees and for other citizens. 


Contribution Made by Changes 


To a lesser or greater extent, this path has been embarked 
on by a number of agricultural enterprises anyway. This 
has involved production of fodder supplements, agricul- 
tural chemicals, biological materials, agricultural machines 
and implements, microelectronic facilities, plastics, the 
processing of agricultural products into foodstuffs, and the 
rendering of various services, primarily within their own 
economic areas. ‘a this regard, only those programs of 
enterprises will be able to develop successfully which will 
be clearly socially beneficial. For example, only that pro- 
duction of foodstuffs can be successful which, with its 
quality, will actually expand existing assortments. In other 
words, only the production of foodstuffs of high quality 
and specialty items to enrich the market. In this concep- 
tion, the foodstuffs processing of raw materials directly in 
the agricultural enterprise is not in conflict with the 
interests of the foodstuffs industry; on the contrary, it is a 
manifestation of the practical realization of the agricultur- 
al-foodstuffs complex. 


Agricultural enterprises will be led toward taking an 
active part in new areas of activity by: 


e their own motives, the enterprise motives-—that is to 
say by the need to fully (year-round) utilize their 
economic base for the formation of supplemental 
economic resources required to realize the demanding 
programs of scientific-technical development; 

¢ generally social motivations, because their level will 
allow them to decisively influence or create the con- 
ditions for the social development of the entire area in 
which they operate; 

¢ ecological considerations—in other words, the neces- 
sity to expend increasing amounts of funds on tech- 
nological and investment activities connected with 
the protection and creation of the environment. 
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Given this characterization of nontraditional and doubt- 
less complex set of goals of the new era in the develop- 
ment of the agricultural-foodstuffs complex, it is worth- 
while to stress a generally social goal whose importance 
has thus far not been adequately considered. That is, a 
matter of permanently valid relationships expressed in 
such a manner that a successfully managing agricultural 
enterprise—in other words, a prospering enterprise— 
exerts a favorable influence upon the Gevelopment of the 
entire territory. Whereas unsuccessful management, 
slow economic development of an agricultural enter- 
prise, also result in unfavorable general development of 
the territory of its economic area, including the undesir- 
able departure of manpower to the city, accompanied by 
all consequences such as the high concentration of 
demand for apartments, schools, and other social facili- 
ties and resulting in the growth of ecologic stress in 
industrial agglomerations. 


It is completely natural that the leading agricultural 
enterprises, that is to say, those with an active intensive 
economy, had already diversified their program in the 
past. 


It must be mentioned that their numbers are consider- 
ably higher than those which are fixed in the public 
awareness. They characteristically and actively sought 
out and realized developmental programs through which 
they created supplemental economic resources for 
expanded production and accelerated development—in 
other words, they were expanding the sources of usable 
profit. Agricultural enterprises with such an iniensive 
economy were developing and are developing new activ- 
ities which are economically successful and which have 
the necessary qualitative levels. 


It is also understandable that agricultural cooperatives 
having such a pace of economic development could and 
can have a social program at a higher level which also, 
for the most part, serves not only their own membership 
base, but exerts a favorable influence upon the harmo- 
nious development of life among people (not only their 
material conditions) within their economic area. 


The restructuring of the economic mechanism will 
undoubtedly create room for utilizing the positive diver- 
sification trend of the production intentions of agricul- 
tural enterprises, particularly because agriculture will 
have the same conditions for levies and tax payments (in 
other words, relationships with the state budget) as the 
other branches, so that not only will the existing prefer- 
ential treatment for agricultural activities cease, but so 
will the limitation of their activities. This has brought 
about the elimination of the category and the concept of 
“affiliated” production. In other words, nothing stands 
in the way of the new forms of development of produc- 
tion relations providing support in agriculture to the new 
quality of development of production forces in the 
material and financially demanding stages of technical- 
scientific development upon which this branch is 
embarking. 
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The objective of this quality expansion is to have: 


¢ agricultural enterprises fulfill with success their pri- 
mary missions of ensuring rational alimentation; 

¢ agricultural enterprises utilize their not insignificant 
material and human resources along completely new 
principles and, thus, solve the unsatisfactory level of 
productivity of labor in agriculture; 

¢ agricultural enterprises create a sufficiency of eco- 
nomic resources for their developmental production 
and social programs and have them effectively partic- 
ipate in solutions of ecological problems in the area in 
which they are operating; 

¢ agriculture in general, through the diversification of 
its activities, join organically in the system of the 
national economy and, thus, take on a truly industrial 
character. 


What can one expect of the process of diversification in 
agriculture? 


e the creation of conditions for a new quality of the 
food market—a new offering characterized by the 
availability of an adequate assortment and higher 
level of timely deliveries and a more comprehensive 
regional offering; 

° an effective interconnection between the production 
of agricultural raw materials and foodstuffs produc- 
tion, cooperation of primary production in the tech- 
nological chain of food manufacture; 

e the creation of adequate resources to cover the needs 
for realization of developmental programs under con- 
ditions of the new economic mechanism in the agri- 
cultural-foodstuffs complex; 

¢ facilitating the participation of primary production in 
the production of material and technical inputs 
needed to intensify agriculture; 

e facilitating the more express contribution of agricul- 
tural enterprises toward the solution of social prob- 
lems in the area in which they function (all types of 
services): 

e the substantial lowering of transportation costs in the 
area of agriculture and in other branches; 

¢ a turnaround in the productivity of labor in all 
components and enterprises of this complex; 

e the expectation that the creation of additional job 
opportunities and the development of the set of 
services Offered will lead to the optimum settlement 
of rural areas, to a greater dispersion of production 
units, and, thus, toward reducing the disproportion- 
ate concentration of the population in socially and 
ecologically unmanageable centers. 


Demanding Requirements 


Diversification as a process of a systems connection of 
agriculture to the national economy can, thus, make a 
significant contribution toward the restructuring of the 
economic mechanism in agriculture. This is particularly 
so since it will help liberate initiative in all directions, 
because it will afford enterprises of this branch the 
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Opportunity to act as full-fledged enterprises in the area 
provided by the new laws and new economic rules, 
enterprises capable of effectively orienting their own 
actions. In other words, we can define diversification as 
a way toward changing a classically designed agricultural! 
enterprise into a new enterprise which will reflect con- 
ditions and needs of development in the ensuing period 
and which will be capable of successfully fulfilling the 
described more demanding economic and social func- 
tions. 


The diversification of the structure of activities in agri- 
cultural enterprises is, thus, the bridge facilitating the 
transition to the new phase of development of produc- 
tion forces and production relationships in the agricul- 
tural-foodstuffs complex. Consequently, it is desirable 
for theoretical economic work sites to take full advantage 
of this objectively developing trend and for even organs 
of the central agricultural management to fully utilize it. 


Toward this end, it will be necessary io analyze, objec- 
tivize, and utilize all existing experiences. Naturally, this 
will primarily involve the most conclusive experiences of 
the leading enterprises. The realistic opportunity 
presents itself to develop diversification into a compre- 
hensive organizational system with a specific content 
and form and phases of progress. However, this will not 
be a matter of creating complicated, system-deadening 
regulations and directives, but merely the stipulation of 
fundamental rules. Naturally, under conditions of the 
new economic mechanism, any kind of attempts to 
revive “profit sharing” must be unequivocably rejected. 


The 9th plenum of the CPCZ Central Committee 
stressed the necessity to vigorously implement the tran- 
sition toward the creative perception of an accelerated 
economic and social development, consisting of new 
forms of economic management, but, at the same time, 
called for concentrated political work oriented toward 
the expansion of initiative and a high level of activity. In 
order to accomplish these goals, cooperative and state 
enterprises in agriculture have no choice but to immedi- 
ately prepare their coliectives for the new conditions and 
for the new tasks at hand. 


Considerations of the tasks of diversification—just as 
considerations involving the inseparable components 
calling for the development of economic and social 
functions in agricultural enterprises—pursue the goal! of 
providing additional incentives to all workers, particu- 
larly to all those in leading positions in enterprises of the 
agriculturai-foodstuffs complex, as well as to specialists 
in the economic sciences and in research to engage in all 
possible activities. Particularly with regard to fostering 
their realization that they cannot be satisfied with com- 
promises and with passive waiting for directives. Their 
realization that new problems must be solved actively, as 
a matter of course, clearly and consistently, which is the 
fundamenial intent of the restructuring of the economic 
mechanism. 
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GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


Economist, S&T Director Comment on Economic 
Pace, COCOM List 

23000038 Duesseldorf WIRTSCHAFTSWOCHE 

in German No 42, 14 Oct 88 pp 40-44 


[Article by Klaus Goeppert: “Fear of the Technology 
Gap”; first paragraph is WIRTSCHAFTSWOCHE 
introduction] 


{Text} GDR top management wants to improve effi- 
ciency by applying Western management methods. If 
thai cannot be accomplished, they fear a growing tech- 
nological gap will develop. At the GDR’s invitation, the 
WIRTSCHAFTSWOCHE editor, Klaus Goeppert, had a 
week-long opportunity to talk with industry leaders. 


East Berlin’s Nicolai area along the banks of the Spree 
river reflects the new self-confidence of the GDR: reno- 
vated old buildings, Berlin houses reconstructed on the 
basis of historical blueprints, and imaginative variations 
of the usual dreariness of GDR concrete-slab buildings 
have been put together to form idyllic inner-city areas 
with pubs and small shops that somewhat remind the 
Wesiern visitor of the new shopping arcades at home. A 
small turnabout: Honecker and friends want to build not 
only more but also higher quality housing. The striving 
for new quality is noticeable everywhere in the GDR 
economy. More than 30 interhoiels are offering the 
standards of Western business accomodations, and more 
are under coristruction, such as Berlin’s Dom-Hotel, 
built with the Western know-how of Dywidag. 


The economy of the GDR wants to be able to keep up 
with the West. Prof Erich Freud, board chairman of the 
GDR-FRG Trade Association, notes, “The issue no 
longer is to set up an industry, but to make it modern.” 
Adding, “We have to design more spectacular products 
and bring them to the world market. We hardly ever did 
that in the past.” 


The experts are talking openly about the problems of the 
GDR economy. Karlheinz Arnold, deputy director gen- 
eral of the “Fritz Heckert” Combine in Karl Marx Stadt, 
which specializes in the manufacture of numerically 
controlled machine tools, says, “We have to address our 
problems openly, otherwise we will be unable to sclive 
them.” 


However, merely talking about them will not be suffi- 
cient by a long shot. The GDR has not yet recovered 
from the effects of the oil shock in the early 1970’s, when 
the USSR cut her exports to the GDR. “We have been 
skidding. Conditions have deteriorated drastically,” 
complains Prof Harry Nick, director of political eco- 
nomic research of the Academy of Social Sciences at the 
SED Central Committee and advisor to GDR Chief 
Economist and Politburo Member Guenter Mittag. 
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In the 1970's, when the petrochemical industry was in its 
development stage, the energy supply had to be recon- 
verted to coal. To curb the road transports and hence to 
preserve gasoline, the GDR was forced to overhaul its 
track system and shift the antiquated railroads to elec- 
tricity. Such unforeseeable developments disrupted the 
economic growth of the GDR very severely and forced 
its industry to adopt extraordinary efforis that created 
problems, GDR economists explain. For instance, the 
“Hans Beimler” Locomotive Construction and Electro- 
technical Plant at Henningsdorf near Berlin, which used 
to export up to half of its production, is now using almost 
all its capacity to manufacture electrolocomotives for the 
domestic market—slow, conventional machines, techni- 
cally vastly overtaken by the high-speed trains Western 
producers are working on. There is a bit of resignation in 
the words of Martin Bunge, one of the director general’s 
two deputies, “We are sticking to our principle of being 
everywhere in the market and in business.” 


At least, the industrial reorganization had a positive 
effect on domestic growth. During the first half of the 
1980's, the GDR achieved growth rates of 4.5 percent, if 
one can believe the statistics; since then the GDR, as 
well, has had a growth problem. In the longer term, 
structurual adaptation will not be enough to support the 
business boom. For the first time last year, the target 
figures could not be met; the growth rate declined to 4 
percent. 


The possibilities for continued industrial modernization 
are limited. An obstacle to the “unity of economic and 
social politics” (Honecker’s slogan) is also the persis- 
tence of a huge pent-up demand in the housing market. 
Even many of the homes built in the postwar era already 
have to be replaced. About 10 percent of the national 
income is spent on the construction of housing and on 
rent subsidies. Additional funds, which would benefit 
industry in its plans for expansion, go for other subsidies: 
food, streetcars, heating, and electricity are very inex- 
pensive for the GDR citizens. 


Independent artisans, particularly bakers and butchers, 
point out that fixed low prices leave them no leeway for 
improving the quality of their products. Rents of betwen 
80 and 100 Marks for a three-rcom apartment make it 
impossible to renovate, and hence maintain the sub- 
stance of privately owned homes. The houses are dilap- 
idating. Nick admits that the low costs of electricity of 8 
pfennigs per kilowatt-hour are hardly an incentive for 
piivate households to save energy. This has led to new 
thinking, “We do not consider our price structure to be 
an obligatory system we are bound to keep forever.” 


Nick is frank enough to admit that the development of 
the GDR is not only hampered by outside challenges, but 
also by home-made problems. In his words, “The most 
important sources of our social progress are also our 
problems.” The GDR leaders harbored illusions about 
the people’s willingness to perform. Experience has 
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shown that social security “is not necessarily an incen- 
tive to work hard.” Nick continues, “We have an ineffi- 
ciency that would be impossible under capitalism.” 
Material incentives are supposed to change that: “The 
individual must be made to feel it in material terms. 
Today, companies often fail to exhaust all existing pos- 
sibilities,” the economics professor laments. 


Laying workers off can hardly be reconciled with the idea 
of the socialist community. This doctrine continues to 
exists in the GDR—unlike in, for instance, Hungary and, 
more recently, the USSR: Nevertheless, the wage system 
does provide effective ways for disciplining workers. In 
the “Fritz Heckert” Combine, which counts Volkswagen 
among its good customers, the last inspector must sign 
off by name. Should any deficiencies develop later on, 
those responsible may expect reductions in theiz pay. 
This is used again and again. Karlheinz Arnold, first 
deputy of the director generai, believes this is justified, 
“We all depend on quality.” In addition, lists with some 
30 categories are publicly posted on a monthly basis that 
report the status of the individual’s performance. This 
also includes a category on order at the workplace. Only 
those who meet their targets can expect a thirteenth 
monthly wage payment as a bonus. 


Some aspects of those systems have existed in all GDR 
enterprises for a long time. However, nonmaterial work 
incentives like those in Western companies can only be 
found in model plants, such as in the “Planeta” Printing 
Machine Plant in Radebeul near Dresden, which has 
been successful in international markets and hence has 
some experiences with the West. With two-digit growth 
rates, “Planeta” has earned about 60 percent of its sales 
from exports to the West and measures its achievements 
against well known competitors in the FRG. Frank 
Junker, director of technology and rationalization, notes, 
“We are trying to show what can be accomplished by 
working for the quality of life.” 


The first impression of the enterprise in the Karl-Marx 
city of Radebeul is already unusual. Only recently, 
“Planeta” has moved into a new, dove-blue administra- 
tion building, the interior of which—designed by an 
interior designer in the Memphis style—would iook good 
in Western architecture magazines. From the above- 
target foreign-exchange earnings, the firm has purchased 
modern medical equipment for the company-owned 
dispensary. The plant is renovating entire streets in the 
historic construction style and has plans to build a 
vacation home for its employees in the Interhoiei style. 
In their work, project managers are success-oriented and 
have a chance to get performance bonusses. Junker 
deliev-s ‘hat this will increase the “pressure to be suc- 
cesstu:.” “Eventually, that becomes fun.” But he is 
worried about the state planning boards, “It is absolutely 
possible to work within the framework established by 
law. Our problem is the mediocrity of middle manage- 
ment. Not objective problems, but subjective things are 
complicating life for us.” 
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Then Junker discusses a topic that is of concern to every 
manager in the GDR—the COCOM list. The GDR is 
hard hit by these embargo regulations because the coun- 
try has developed a huge gap in terms of modern 
technologies. Like Junker, many people argue, ““We are 
going to go the way of automation, nobody wil! prevent 
us from doing so. We have to prove ovr pride and 
capabilities in areas where embargo regulations exist.” 


Nonetheless, partly cut off from the West, the GDR 
economy lacks partners for high-tech cooperation. Prof 
Siegfried Schiller, deputy director of the Manfred von 
Ardenne Research Institute in Dresden, says, “Between 
the GDR and Bulgaria or Czechoslovakia, there is a 
technological difference. The USSR, our most important 
partner, as well has problems that are very different from 
ours.” 


This is why GDR enterprises hope for the across-the- 
border transfer of know-how and licensing with the 
FRG. However, there is no mention as yet of joint 
ventures; GDR economists, in their lack of experience, 
are afraid to be outfoxed by Western companies. Accord- 
ing to information from leading economic strategists, the 
GDR observes the same developments in its brother 
countries and waits for their success or failure. 


GDR economists are very well aware of the fact that the 
way to the future will be very difficult. Prof Nick 
believes, “We can live with a gap, but not with a growing 
discrepancy.” This, in the long term, is a matter of 
survival, “A gap—that used to mean that we had fewer 
things. Today, in view of the rapid technological devel- 
opments, it means that we no longer have specific 
things.” 


HUNGARY 


Soviet Barter Quota System Seen as Crux of 
Trade Problem 

25000052 Budapest HET] VILAGGAZDASAG 

in Hungarian 19 Nov 88 pp 4-6 


[Article by Katalin Bossanyi: ““Hungarian-Soviet Com- 
modity Trade: The Active Zone” under the rubric “In 
Focus”’} 


[Text] Not until recently did certain enterprises suspect 
that the knife was at their throats. This is so, even though 
for quite some time tough, annual battles were waged in 
regards to certain items subject to Hungarian-Soviet 
commodity and merchandise exchange. Lacking appro- 
priate Soviet goods to offset Hungarian deliveries, 
efforts are mad* to reduce the Hungarian export sur- 
plus—by now a permanent fixture—through a radical 
cut in Hungarian machinery exports. Quite a few enter- 
prises may find themselves in deep water as a result. 


For a long time public opinion has been unable to 
understand why both increased and decreased energy 
costs have adverse effects on Hungary. The phenomenon 
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was viewed as the wrath of god. But fate plays no role in 
this matter. The export surplus that evolved relative to 
our largest trading partner could have been foreseen with 
a rather high degree of certainty. Similarly, the recogni- 
tion of heightening tensions in Hungarian-Soviet eco- 
nomic relations as accurate indicators of the two coun- 
tries’ rigid export structure, and not to the least of the 
untenability of CEMA’s present accounting system is no 
new discovery. It represents a tactical consideration at 
most, insofar as the subject was not discussed. 


Some background explanation is needed to understand 
this seemingly summary judgment. Let us begin by 
saying that the two large price explosions that took place 
in the global marketplace during the 1970s shook the 
foundations of the Hungarian economy. According to 
conservative estimates losses incurred as a result of 
exchange rate deteriorations equal Hungary’s World 
War II losses. But less is said about the fact that the 
ripple effects of price losses that had their origins in the 
West were dwarfed by tensions stemming from price 
increases in socialist trade, and specifically in Hungary’s 
Soviet import trade. Since the annual commodity and 
merchandise exchange agreeinents between socialist 
countries are predicated on the consummation of mutual 
deliveries, increasing raw material imports were offset by 
an annually increasing volume of Hungarian exports. 
Food, light industry and machinery products play a 
definitive role in the Hungarian export structure: The 
bulk of these products requires materials and paris 
imported from capitalist countries, which, in turn, fur- 
ther increases the cost of exports in need of significant 
state subsidies. This alone will explain Hungary’s losses 
incurred as a result of exchange rate deterioration. 


The tables turned beginning in 1986. By virtue of the 
Bucharest pricing principles, the drop in world market 
prices had an effect on Soviet raw material sales. Accord- 
ingly, if Hungary would endeavor to further balance its 
exports and imports, we would either have to import 
more raw materials from the Soviet Union—and this is 
not possible, or to reduce our exports. Failing this, each 
annual Hungarian trade balance will be positive and will 
show a surplus. And even though all this could have been 
predicted on the basis of global price trends, Hungarian 
interests are not reflected in the five year international 
agreements or in the annual registers of commodity 
trade. The absence of such indications may be due to 
flawed planning, to tactical and prestige consideration, 
and not to the least to the fact that in the course of our 
1985 plan reconciliation we were chasing rainbows by 
introducing “dynamics” through the path of least resis- 
tance: by expanding socialist exports. 


Why is the approximately 200 million ruble Hungarian 
surplus export so oppressive in the context of a mutual, 
annual 4.5 to 5 billion ruble volume of commodity and 
merchandise trade? We could stop trying to resolve the 
problem if there was no more to this issue than the 
Hungarian export surplus. The problem is that the 
present surplus value of 200 million rubles repeats itself 
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year after year and accumulates, and thai this year the 
planning offices and internationa! ‘rade ministries on 
both sides of the bargaining process succeeded in reduc- 
ing the surplus from the level of { billion rubles only 
after experiencing great torment and mysery. Let's be 
blunt: In the absence of offsetting imports, surplus 
Hungarian exports are tantamount to issuing credits. In 
other words, Hungary is exporting surplus naticinal 
income for a lesser amount of imports. Considring 
Hungary's present [economic] conditicn, it would be 
difficult to permit this situation [to continue]. It appears 
that in view of the present composition of goods traded, 
Hungary’s export surplus could become a permanent 
phenomenon. What could be done about it? Obviously, 
one must sit down and negotiate. Full agreement has 
been declared at the highest level of the prime ministers, 
but the agreement is not reflected in trade agreements, 
and materializes to an even lesser extent in actual trade. 


This is no coincidence. These are diverse interests, after 
all. As compared to earlier trade agreements, it was 
possible to create a makeshift reduction in surplus this 
year, but machinery exports had to be reduced by 10 to 
15 percentage points. But next year’s surplus—the sub- 
ject of present negotiations—starts out from an even 
higher level. The basic formula resambles a virtual 
stalemate. Our partners cannot, or do not want to sell 
more of the commodities we would like to have, while we 
do not need more of the commodities they would like to 
sell. 


Simply stated, the Hungarians would very much like to 
purchase more energy as well as raw and base materials, 
but it ha: little use for the bulk of Soviet machinery and 
equipment offered. On the other hand, we must reduce 
our exports [“we must go lower”) if the higher volume of 
goods and cornmodities traded cannot be balanced. But 
where should the reduction take place? [“But out of 
what?” | The Hungarians would very much like to deliver 
less food, less durable consumer goods and less light 
industry products. This is so mainly because these items 
dematid most of the subsidies. [This would be fine,] 
except for the fact that our partners insist on receiving 
this group of products because it significantly improves 
Soviet consumer demand satisfaction. Accordingly, the 
machine industry [exports}—its professional part [sic]— 
will be caught in the “net.” In earlier years the Hungar- 
ian machine industry developed its products and 
expanded its capacities mostly to satisfy Soviet market 
demands. Compared to other export products, machine 
industry prices are also “overvalued.” Accordingly, the 
willingness to deliver is great—they are used to an 8-10 
percent annual increase in exporis—but the buyer is less 
willing to receive, because using the principle of “which 
of my fingers should I bite,” these products may be 
surrendered less painfully. 


It would be possible of course to bargain with respect to 
price and value ratios in lieu of, or along with the 
quantities to be delivered, but considering the artifically 
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derived prices and rates used within CEMA, such bar- 
gaining would be hardly advantageous to Hungary. Sim- 
ilarly, we cannot disregard the fact that the argument 
involves partners of unequal economic weight. In the 
course of midievel negotiations one often hears the 
Soviet accusation: The Soviet Union does not wish to 
pay for Hungary’s bankrupicy and inflation through 
unreasonably increased export prices! And there are 
hints to the effect that Soviet deliveries may be reduced 
in the event that a quantitative balance cannot be 
achieved. (They have been reduced already....) Hungary 
would react in response to such reductions by reducing 
her exports, thus entering a negative spiral, which could 
easily lead to rendering the Hungarian economy as 
impossible because of Hungary’s significant linkages. 


The countdown for the preparation of next year’s plan 
coordination negotiations has begun already. It may 
result in a further 15-20 percent reduction in machinery 
exports. One can see already, part of the industry capac- 
ities may be left unutilized, because all capacities cannot 
be converted to serve either the domestic market or, and 
in particular the capitalist market! It is in this manner 
that the earlier industrial policy based on the concept of 
a [single] large market—overdeveloped in size and cen- 
tered on finished products as it is—strikes back, and 
renders vulnerable a significant part of [Hungary’s] large 
enterprises—particularly the electronics, instrumenta- 
tion, transportation vehicle and agricultural machinery 
manufacturers. Beyond local employment concerns, 
reduced production touches upon sensitive points also 
within background industry enterprises. The reduction 
of Soviet exports, as dictated from the top down, is a 
painful cut in the already decreasing profits. After all, we 
are calling for retreat within a product group which 
contributed the largest share of production taxes to the 
state budget. 


At this point it would be worth our while to examine the 
ongoing bargaining process from yet another vantage 
point. The quid pro quo exchange by no means depends 
solely on the Hungarian negotiators’ reasoning ability. 
Moreover, top level authorities differ in regards to the 
interpretation of the ensuing situation. For these rea- 
sons, just to be sure, the Ministry of Finance is changing 
the conditions which serve as the basis for Hungarian 
exports to socialist countries. Financial experts do not 
deny the fact that this element of the regulatory system is 
not based on economic logic. (Details below.) At present 
it functions mostly as a mechanism to squeeze out more 
taxes. Its primary purpose is to reduce the “infinite” 
desire for socialist exports which emerged in response to 
earlier extensive economic policies, by increasing with- 
drawals. Since this year alone socialist export subsidies 
amount to 49 billion forints—of which industry’s share 
amounts to 23 billion forints---this appears as a very 
desirable endeavor. (True, this figure may be understood 
only if we add the following. Production taxes amount to 
17 billion forints. Considering the fact that as a result of 
socialist import and domestic price differentials another 
45 billion forints of revenue is produced, we find that in 
the end the balance is positive’) 
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The real problem stems from the fact that regulations 
and the stringency of measures are not differentiated: 
They affect enterprises requring high level subsidies as 
well as those which produce profits from socialist 
exports, and thus contribute .o the central budget. The 
midsummer sudden increase in stringency was so ‘suc- 
cessful’ that the everage enterprise profit on socialist 
experts amounted to zero to 2 percent. Should anyone 
wonder then if in response to this experience the low 
profit light industry enterprises prefer to voluntarily and 
happily retreat from the Soviet market? This applies 
mostly to the confectionary industry, since it car sell its 
products also in capitalist markets. The shoe and kni- 
twear industries find themselves in more difficult situa- 
tions. They export oniy 40 and 25 percents respectively 
of their products to the Soviet Union. They would cast 
their votes for a gradual changeover. Except for the fact 
that they cannot do so! According to the order estab- 
lished in prevailing CEMA agreements the quotas estab- 
lished in the framework of annual commodity and 
merchandise exchange agreements are mandatory. 
Although in principle enterprises are bound oniy by 
private contracts, they may be directed by the authorities 
to fulfill their socialist commitments, irrespective of the 
profitability of such exports. The issue of whether in 
such cases the enterprises are entitled to restitution is 
still pending. 


Accordingly, management conduct is characterized by 
duplicity. They try to slow down or even to reduce 
socialist, and mainly Soviet exports by discouraging 
interest on the one hand, while at the same time they 
forcibly sustain a significant group of subsidized busi- 
nesses, Or businesses which operate with a loss despite 
subsidies. The latter is accomplished by virtue of pro- 
duction directives and classified instructions. Needless 
to say, the enterprises are in no need of learning a bit of 
duplicity either. Using contradictions implicit in direc- 
tives and regulations they lobby hard in the background. 
There are some who find patrons in Hungary, others find 
godfathers abroad. This conduct could be condemned 
from the standpoint of principle and morality, even 
though they act only pursuant to the dictates of their 
momentary interests. 


This is one reason why realistic industry representatives say 
that if enterprises in a certain defined product group face a 
permanent retreat from the Soviet market, such retreat must 
take place gradually. Considering the machine industry 
alone, the 8 or 10 most directly affected large enterprises 
must be given a chance to change markets. The system of 
export competitions which permits standard evaluation 
may be of help in this respect. True, the present constrained 
situation also has a positive side, one which is less talked 
about by the affected industry group. Notably, a lasting 
constraint on opportunities to export to the Soviet Union 
may ultimately force our sluggish machine industry to 
undergo substantive structural transformation and to adapt 
to world markets. It is yet another question of how the 
surrender of [trading] positions of this kind in one of the 
largest markets of the world would be viewed from the 
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standpoint of long-range economic policy. This question 
assumes realistic dimensions only if we believe that with the 
passage of time it will be possible to trade within CEMA on 
the basis of market values, realistic prices and exchange 
rates. 


The Technique of Squeezing 


Protests against the increased stringency of socialist 
export regulations announced in the middle of last 
summer have degenerated into a virtual insurrection. As 
customary isi Hungary, by now moods have acquiesced 
somewhat. Some searched for and found the back doors, 


and they may reach “separate ts.” The fiasco, 
however, served to focus attention on the heretofore 
taboo flarvs of the regulatory method. 


Concerns and contradiction are not of recent date. 
Financial experts have tried since 1968—and, let’s add 
here, unsuccessfully—to correlate rules and regulations 
related to Hungarian pricing and monetary conditions 
with the natural barter that prevails in CEMA and with 
the bilateral settlement system based on artificial prices 
and exchange rates. Quite frequently regulations periain- 
ing to the methods of socialist exports changed each year, 
and became increasingly confusing even to persons 
familiar with the system. Financial techniques tested 
failed one after another. Irrespective of whether they 
used the averages of product groups or industry 
branches, or relative profitability as a starting point, the 
Outcome remained unchanged: They were unable to 
assign a real vaiue to enterprise exports. As a result of 
guessing, and price and exchange rate policies the busi- 
nesses themselves were incapable to accurately state the 
cost of individual items—which ones are profitable and 
which create losses. As a resuit of this situation, and 
contrary to declared principles, socialist export regula- 
tions conveyed neither the narrow interests of industrial 
nolicy, nor the broad interests of economic policy. For a 
long period of time regulations played the role of price 
equalizers only. To accomplish this they started out with 
a rather simple computation. Within the definitive Sovi- 
et-Hungarian trade relationship the prices of Hungarian 
food, light industry and durable consumer goods and 
products are undervalued, while the products of the 
machine industry are overvalued. So that the manufac- 
turers of the former group of products do not starve to 
death, and so that the latter do not become excessively 
obese, they began to operate financial bridging transac- 
tions. In other words, whatever goods produced a loss, or 
only a small profit as a result of exporting to the Soviet 
Union, received automatic subsidies. And wherever 
profits were deemed to be too high, a significant part of 
those profits were withdrawn in the form of production 
taxes. All this, of course, conserved the export structure 
perfectly. 


But as the budget deficit increased and the economic 
policy need to discontinue state subsidies gained 
strength, socialist export regulations became more strin- 
gent. This year, for example, began with a 4 percent 
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tightening. The situation was complicated by the fact 
that as a result of tax reform the starting base figures 
were modified while the tightening took place. Partly 
because of flawed planning, and partly as a result of 
rigidities in the export structure there came about sub- 
sidies in excess of what was budgeted. A further beauty 
flaw is the fact that regulations considered to be standard 
affected only half of the exporters, the rest were eligible 
to enjoy various exemptions and separate agreements. 
As it turned out, in about midyear there were no bud- 
geted funds available; moreover, the subsidies were too 
high. For this reason the 4-percent tightening was 
applied to a much larger group of enterprises than was 
stipulated in the regulations announced early in the year, 
and 70 percent of the profits were withdrawn from 
exporters to socialist countries whose profits exceeded 
10 percent. The “insurrection” was triggered precisely by 
this action. Those affected claimed that contrary to its 
stated policy, governmental financial management failed 
to reduce subsidies, instead it increased withdrawals. 
This claim is both true and false. Nevertheless, this much 
is fact: The tightening failed to produce the anticipated 
results. It failed especially because earlier they have 
reached agreements with a few large exporting enter- 
prises to the effect that for at least five years they would 
not change the applicable conditions for export to social- 
ist countries for these enterprises. These export regula- 
tions are stringently enforced vis-a-vis these enterprises; 
alternatively, they are being urged to enter into new 
special-special agreements. 


What lies ahead in the near future? Presumably, the 
regulation of exports to socialist countries will become 
more standard, and the exchange rate of the transferable 
ruble will change from 26 forints to 29 forints. After both 
ends of the financial bridge are carved off—the increased 
exchange rate will abundantly offset the revenues pro- 
duced by reduced subsidies—interest in exports to 
socialist countries declines further, even though already 
today the profitability of quite a few enerprises hovers 
around zero. 


Barter-House Start-Up? 


United Chemical Works president Janos Vad found a 
chemical combine somewhere beyond the Ural Moun- 
tains—one that offered for sale some excellent quality 
additives which heretofore could be obtained only in 
capitalist markets. They would have reached an agree- 
ment, but the [would-be] trading partner objected to 
squeezing these items into the contingent agreement 
between the two states. Nor was the [Soviet] partner 
overjoyed with the idea that the Hungarian partner 
would settle the account in transferable rubles. They 
would have been pleased to eliminate money altogeher, 
and to receive Ikarus buses, copying machines and 
footlockers in lieu of the chemicals. This is so because 
nowadays one can obtain these things in the Soviet 
Union neither through central distribution, nor by using 
the backdoor method. In the end, no deal of this kind 
was struck, because the Hungarian president—according 
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to his own statement—did not want to be prosecuted for 
conducting shady deals. And he had no money to initiate 
a peculiar business transaction like this. 


He had no money, but quite a few foreign trade compa- 
nies and banks do—these institutions are engaged in 
figuring out transactions of this nature. A transaction of 
this nature would amount to more than the heretofore 
permitted barter transactions, whose present regulations 
are strengthened by counter interests, rather than by [the 
idea of] doing business. The other promising way out 
would be to organize a joint enterprise, but there are too 
many bureaucratic obstacles in the way of doing so. 


Hungarian and Soviet enterprises which encourage novel 
forms of export-import relationships believe that if plan- 
ning offices would permit direct commercial dealings an 
opportunity for mutually economical trade would come 
about, despite the known difficulties involved in CEMA 
settlements. Let the “big shots” strike bargains concern- 
ing quotas, meanwhile let the enterprises seek and find 
products in demand by both parties. Quite a few foreign 
trade companies and the common enterprise of the 
cooperative trade in various Soviet republics has initi- 
ated such endeavors, but they established offices only for 
the time being. Despite all the good inteations, these 
offices are able to function as “‘mini-offices” only. A 
barter house would appear as a better invention. It would 
function along the pattern of proven commercial houses 
in the West. Within them trading partners could buy and 
seli and satisfy their mutual needs without constraints as 
to their profiles. 


Seduced or Abandoned? 


This year Videoton’s socialist export plan would have 
amounted to 410 million rubles. Videoton is one of the 
largest industrial suppliers to the Soviet Union. The plan 
was put together lasi year of course, according to director 
of sales Andras Gede. But at the beginning of this year 
changes in the exchange rate reduced their revenues by 
410 million forints. In the course of the year, a with- 
drawal of 400 million forints over’ and above the bud- 
geted amount represented anottier loss to the enterprise. 
Aware of quota debates the only apparently positive 
feature is that at least the quantity of exports were not be 
reduced prior to the end of the year. 


They needed help to accomplish this: The Ministry [sic] 
of Industry and Commerce provided an opportunity to 
Videoton to save what could be saved through barter 
transactions. In the long run Videoton will not be able to 
count on the life raft provided by the ministries, it would 
like to find its place under radically changing conditions. 
Hungary's largest computer technology and entertain- 
ment electronics firm has no easy situation: On the basis 
of the CEMA division of labor during the past 40 years, 
Vie -oton was forced to establish an industrial capacity 
the , oducts of which by now cannot be sold anywhere 
except in the socialist market, and mainly in the Soviet 
marketplace. According to the sales director it would be 
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a mistake to believe that the level of technology presents 
a barrier to sales. It is well known that the main reason 
for the bottleneck is the carving off of the Hungarian 
surplus of deliveries, as well as the fact that part of 
Videoton’s exports was based on a special user group. 
The sales director declined to accurately define that 
special user group. On the other hand he was rather open 
concerning the fact that according to their calculations, 
considering renewed changes in the ruble exchange rate 
and in regulations, orders received by Videoton will 
decline in 1989, and so will their profits. And although 
they have not established a settled method to handle this 
situation, they only hope that next year’s expert oppor- 
tunities to the Soviet Union will not cast Videoton into 
a Situation that is worse than expected. 


Hungarian-Soviet Trade Volume (in Millions of Forints) 


Imports Exports 
1979 90,651 79,204 
1980 83,013 82,261 
1981 89,990 100,073 
1982 95,799 108,765 
1983 104,186 118,104 
1984 113,655 124,664 
1985 123,186 142,749 
1986 135,815 142,291 
1987 131,780 147,250 
1988 (1st half) 56,893 65,364 
Source: Central Statistical Office 
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Defense Industry Production for Market 
Distribution Described 


26000187b Warsaw ZYCIE GOSPODARCZE in Polish 
No 41, 9 Oct 88 p II 


[Article by H.S.: “Defense Industry Working for the 
Market”’} 


[Text] Few people are aware that they are buying a 
product of the defense industry when they purchase, for 
example, a color TV, a tent, or a bathtub. According to 
the data from last year, enterprises of this industry 
produce 8 percent of the products of our national indus- 
try. In turn, an average of over 60 percent of their output 
is allocated for civilian use, including the market. {This 
level differs in individual enterprises.) 


Apart from consumer goods, these enterprises also 
deliver products for the food and agricultural complex, 
transportation—land, sea, and air—construction, and 
subcontracted products to other industries. Returning to 
the market, it should be recalled that this is the source of 
such sought after goods as coffee grinders, mixers, vari- 
ous kitchen appliances, black-and-white and color TVs, 
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various radio equipment, as well as enamel and alumi- 
num pots, lighting fixtures, chandeliers, shopping carts, 
sinks and bathtubs (also produced for the needs of 
construction), camping, sailboat and luggage trailers, 
floor tiles, clothing, footwear, as well as tourist equip- 
ment: tents, gas bottles, cooking ranges, lamps. 


Defense industry enterprises complain about several 
basic barriers hindering the growth of production. The 
lack of raw and other materials, and of hard currency to 
purchase the parts not available in this country, are the 
main problem. The enterprises also complain about the 
instability of financial regulations, which render long- 
term planning and, consecuently, development, impos- 
sible. 


Nonetheless, production of new assortments is being 
started up, ¢.g. a new type of mine loader, bulldozers 
(with a minimum of hard-currency input), and new 
makes of diesel engines. New goods from the defense 
industry will also appear in the market. Among other 
things, there will be a small tractor, to be used primarily 
in gardening. Its production was started this year, and 
next year 1,500 such tractors will be turned out. Also, 
new household appliances will appear, such as toasters 
(15,000 pieces), steam irons with mist sprayers, car fire 
extinguishers (3,000 pieces), and maybe others. 


The plan for increasing production next year provides 
for 131,000 more coffee grinders, 7,000 more meat 
grinders, 16 [sic] more moped engines, 96,000 more 
enamel pots, 240,000 more aluminum pots, 35,400 more 
radio and tape recorder sets, 12,000 video casette record- 
ers, 2,500 more casette recorders, 40,700 more [tape] 
players, and 45,000 more color TVs. Also, the produc- 
tion of currently sought after oil heaters, central heating 
boilers, and solar collector panels will be started up—in 
the case of the collectors, for the time being, as a small 
pilot batch. 


There will also be increases in kitchen appliances, car 
trailers, and gas ranges, though smaller than in the above 
cases. Unfortunately, a large share will be exported, and 
will end up in shops other than ours, because the 
enterprises must earn hard currency in order to purchase 
raw materials and parts necessary to maintain and 
develop production for the domestic market as well. 


Proexport Position in Food Economy Stated 
26000187d Warsaw RZECZPOSPOLITA in Polish 
13 Oct 88 p 3 


[Article by Edmund Szot: “An Opening in the Food 
Economy”} 


[Text] Work on the program of consolidating the 
national ecnomy should yield an answer to basic ques- 
tions: the development of which branches should be 
made the first priority, which goals should serve as focal 
points for organizing participation by the populace. Only 
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one of various emerging choices in definitely inappropri- 
ate. This is the heavy industry which, as shown by the 
experience in Poland and other countries, is to a great 
degree, a “self-serving” economic sector and contribut- 
ing little to supplying the [consumer] market, while being 
a major contributor to environmental degradation. 


Choosing among other directions of economic develop- 
ment is more difficult. The economic success of Taiwan, 
Singapore, South Korea, or Hong Kong appears to 
Suggest investing primarily in the electronic industry. In 
turn, economic achievements in Denmark and the Neth- 
erlands (in recent years, the FRG has also become a 
leading exporter of foodstuffs) prompt us to invest in the 
food economy, all the more so because the outlays 
marshalled into developing this sector of production 
create a [favorable] environment for many other sectors, 
including the electronic industry. After all, the path of 
economic development in Singapore or Hong Kong has 
probably hinged on objective factors (small land area, 
lack of raw material resources). 


The geographically and culturally more appropriate 
example of developed European countries speaks in 
favor of following their path, i.e. the road of developing 
the food complex. However, the choice of this complex 
as the leading sector of the national economy is sup- 
ported by an array of incomparably more important 
arguments: 


¢ The food complex delivers 38 percent of the national 
gross product and generates about 33 percent of the 
national income; 

¢ This complex accounts for 48 percent of total employ- 
ment; 

¢ 37 percent of the total value of productive fixed assets 
is found in the food complex; 

¢ Foodstuffs accounts for 32 percent of the total value 
of consumption and 38 percent of the value of con- 
sumption from the personal income of the populace. 


In summation, if the Polish economy were divided into 
five segments, two of them would cover the food com- 
plex. 


The social significance of this economic sector is even 
higher than the economic one. After all, as economists 
put it, the human need for food is unavoidable and 
unsubstitutable. In other works, man has got to eat, and, 
say, an integrated circuit is no substitute for meat. In 
turn, the psychophysical condition of society depends on 
its nourishment and on the way it purchases food. In 
simpler terms, the key to social attitudes is found prima- 
rily in the food economy. In this matter, much remains 
to be done in Poland. As it were, the food intake of the 
Polish populace, while generally sufficient in terms of 
calorie value, still deviates from the requirements of 
dieticians. Also, conditions for purchasing food are still 
very difficult (and these are everyday purchases which 
take more time). 
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However, does the level of economic development 
attained by our country justify the high nutritional 
demands of the Polish populace? Should we really invest 
primarily in a sector so profoundly consumer-oriented? 
It appears that the answer to the question so formulated 
would also be positive. After all, the development of the 
food complex provides an opportunity for the rapid 
development of exports. Products of the Polish machine- 
building or electrotechnical industry are not and will not 
be competitive in the world markets for a long time to 
come, whereas the Polish offering of foodstuffs is attrac- 
tive even now. Morcover, this attractiveness may be 
increased over a relatively short period of time (e.g., by 
developing the industry producing containers). 


Therefore, exports of foodstuffs could increase the funds 
for repaying the foreign debt, burdensome for the econ- 
omy, and generate the means needed to import raw 
materia!s, modern materials, and technologies. Markets 
for selling foodstuffs are still great, especially in the 
developing countries. Opportunities to expand the 
export of foodstuffs appear to be present in the long run. 


A surplus in food production, however, will not be 
achieved given the supply to agriculture and the condi- 
tion of the rural infrastructure as they are now. Despite 
the favorable decisions by the political authorities, still 
only about 5 percent of industrial production is allocated 
to meet the needs of agriculture. Also, the assortment 
offered is poor, lower in quality, and technically obso- 
lete. The poor supply of the means of proudction is the 
basic reason for the slow pace of changes in land tenure 
and the corresponding high cost of agricultural products. 
Therefore, emphasizing the development of agriculture 
means at the same time emphasizing the development of 
the agricultural machinery and chemical industries, as 
well as the electronic industry, since modern technolo- 
gies in agriculture call for the massive use of micropro- 
cessors. Naturally, the development of the food sector 
will also promote growth in the container industry and 
the refrigeration equipment industry. 


The fact that the food economy will never face the 
danger of depleting its raw materials is an enormous 
advantage of gearing the development of the country to 
the food complex. These are renewable resources, which 
are not in danger of, say, approaching the limit of 
usuable deposits, as are mineral resources. 


The fact that the resources of raw materials increase 
using a free and the cleanest possible source of energy, 
i.e., the sun, is the second essential factor of overall 
profitability of this policy. After all, an increase in the 
biomass occurs through the process of photosynthesis, 
which does not require any investment. 


Finally, there is the aspect of employment. Despite the 
frequent criticism of the process of depopulation in the 
Polish countryside, we should state objectively that 
employment in Polish agriculture considerably exceeds 
rational needs, which is an obvious result of insufficient 
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investment in the means of production, the lack of 
technical infrastructure, and the woefully low level of 
services. Accepting the principle of preferential develop- 
ment of the feod complex would quicken the pace of 
change now barely budding in all these fields. Conse- 
quently, agricultural products would become cheaper; 
such a process has already occurred in all developed 
countries. 


It is difficult to assume that the ultimate result of the 
suggested development path of the economy would not 
meet with social approval. After all, it is the dream of 
every Polish family to purchase abundant food under 
reasonable conditions and at not-so-high prices. Profes- 
sionals offer assurances that this is not too remote a goal, 
given great persistence in action. 


However, there are no roses without thorns. Creating 
economic incentive arrangements, which would stimu- 
late the growth of supply and an improvement in the 
quality of foodstuffs, is needed in order to achieve this 
goal. This would necessitate abandoning subsidies, set- 
ting prices that reflect the costs of production, etc. This, 
however, would be an indispensable price, the one that 
has to be paid in the course of necessary changes in the 
structure of the economy. 


New Company Seeks Alternative Energy Sources 
26000187a Warsaw TRYBUNA LUDU in Polish 
29 Oct-1 Nov 88 p 1 


[Article by Marek Badtke: “*Mewat’—An Alternative to 
Coal”) 


[Text] Pommerania and Kujawy are the areas of our 
country where the utilization of nonconventional energy 
sources has a long history and has yielded meaningful 
results. 


“We have cataloged 63 dam installations with water 
level differentials of no less than 1.6 meters. These are, 
for example, small power stations in need of restoration, 
dams, or water mills,” says Danuta Sliwinska from the 
Planning Commission of the Voivodship Administra- 
tion in Bydgoszcz. 


They are found on streams such as the Wda, Brda, or 
Notec. Using the power of their currents provides an 
opportunity for finding an alternative to coal, at least to 
a degree. This is why we viewed with interest the 
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proposal, initiated in 1986 at a meeting of the economic 
council at Elektromontaz in Bydgoszcz, to create a 
company involved mainly zn the commercial exploita- 
tion of nonconventional energy sources. 


Says Mewat director Jerzy Karski, “We have been in 
business since June of this vear. With the consent of the 
employee council, 140 Elek:romontaz employees joined 
the company. They contributed, just as the enterprise 
itself, consi ‘erable initial capital, making it possible to 
conduct business.” { 


The fundamental goal of the company known as the 
Production and Implementation Enterprise for the Use 
of Nonconventional Energy Sources Mewat is to design, 
produce, start up, and sell equipment and energy 
obtained by using the power of water current, wind, or 
biogas. 


At present, the turbine at a small hydropower plant on 
the Brda in the locality of Buszkowo is being restored. 


Says '. Karski, “We want to restore this installation, 
destroye? 20 years ago, to full operating condition very 
soon. Ti:° power station will first generate electric cur- 
rent in June of next year. The expected [a line apparently 
missing in the original—translator’s note]. 


“We are also working on technical documentation for 
another hydropower plant in Kozlowo. Restoring this 
installation to its original condition will enable adding 
about 750 to 800 kW of capacity. 


“They say in Mewat that there will be enough work for 
them for many years. Out of the 63 installations cata- 
loged, 29 may be commissioned soon, before the year 
2000. The capacity of equipment installed there is esti- 
mated to be about 7,500 kW. This will ensure the 
generation of about 32.5 million kWh annually.” 


Mewat has already established scientific-technical coop- 
eration with the IBMER [Institute for Constructicn, 
Mechanization, and Electrification of Agriculture} in 
Warsaw. These joint actions are geared toward develop- 
ing the production of biogas piants. Through the efforts 
of the company [a line apparently missing in the origi- 
nal—translator’s note]. The search has also begun for 
partners able to help in producing windmill generators. 


The Bydgoszcz initiative is an attempt to actively coun- 
teract the energy crisis projected in some forecasts. 
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Student Proreform, Political Attitudes Viewed 
26000179 Warsaw ZYCIE WARSZAWY in Polish 
28 Oct 88 p 3 


[Interview with Dr Jan Garlicki, political sociologist, 
University of Warsaw, by Janina Paradowska: “Stu- 
dents—What They Are and What They Want”] 


[Text] 


[ZYCIE WARSZAWY] In recent years, students have 
been the center of attention of the government, mass 
media and much of the public. There are many different 
reasons for this attention. Sometimes the students are 
striking and holding political rallies and sometimes 
people complain about their indifference, apolitical atti- 
tudes and their cult of mediocrity. Whatever you might 
say about students, the fact remains that they deserve a 
lot of attention. They are the youngest generation of 
Poland’s intelligentsia. They will be our intellectual elite 
one day and no one can be indifferent about their social, 
political and economic awareness or the vision of Poland 
that this group takes into its adult life. For years, you 
have studied the political life of students and have for 
some time been the director of the Social Studies Center 
of the Polish University Student Association [ZSP]. In 
the light of studies that you yourself have conducted as 
well as other studies, what do you think of students, their 
attitudes and their political orientations? 


[Dr Garlicki] Let us start with their traditions. Many 
studies conducted by various academic establishments 
have shown that the tradition of national liberation and 
the Catholic Church have had the most persistent and 
strongest influence in the thinking and social life of 
students. For years, nothing has influenced students as 
much as these two symbols. However, in recent times, we 
have been seeing among some students a rather clear 
tendency toward democratic traditions but these tradi- 
tions may vary and in contrast to the first two named 
above, have no clear symbols or slogans. These are the 
echo of certain enlightenment ideals, the struggle over 
educational problems and actions on behalf of the 
progress of civilization in our country. These traditions 
are associated with acceptance of various social move- 
ments from the past and recognition of historical per- 
sonages who took such action. Actually, it is still hard to 
more sharply define this way of thinking but it has 
appeared and is gaining an ever larger circle of adher- 
ents. Meanwhile, the interest in the traditions of the 
worker’s movement is dwindling. 


[ZYCIE WARSZAWY] Is there a direct tie between this 
interest in tradition and the behavior of modern stu- 
dents? 


[Dr Garlicki] It is hard to define direct links. I would 
even say that there has been a good deal of confusion of 
symbols and slogans. Interesting examples of this can be 
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found in the student strikes last May. Everyone called 
out for greater independence for the universities. At the 
same time, in some schools this slogan was accompanied 
by pictures of Jozef Pilsudzki while it was the actions of 
this famous politician that brought about the Jedrzejo- 
wicz reforms that strongly limited academic indepen- 
dence. There are many other such examples. Tradition 
serves to find the values that are lacking in modern times 
but is not a clear indicator of how the future is to be 


managed. 


[ZYCIE WARSZAWY] Can you give us a clear idea of 
how students see the future? 


[Dr Garlicki] They have two main visions of what 
society should be. The first is of a strongly reformed 
socialist state, and the second is a social-democratic 
version of a welfare state. There are still many other 
ideas and even the bureaucratic and authoritarian model 
of socialism has a few followers, as many as those who 
adhere to conservative-liberal capitalism. 


[ZYCIE WARSZAWY] What does a “reformed socialist 
state” mean and what form would it take? 


[Dr Garlicki}] The political system would be a parliamen- 
tary democracy while the government would be run by 
professional politicians and technocrats elected and con- 
trolled by representative bodies. Private ownership 
would be allowed but most property would be socialized 
(rather than just state-owned). This vision also includes 
class equality and the abolition of preferences in the 
realization of the interests of some segments of society. 
The followers of this model also want social security, 
chiefly for those who need it most, and state subsidies for 
education, culture and health care. Generally speaking, 
the goods should generally be divided according to how 
well one works and (to a lesser extent) what one’s needs 
are. 


The social-democratic welfare state is based on the 
Scandinavian model. There would be a strong private 
sector (but also a strong socialized one) and funding for 
health care, transportation etc. The criteria of ownership 
and work would dominate the distribution of goods. The 
followers of this model are very pragmatic. They feel that 
the most important problems are economic but they also 
place a lot of importance on guarantees of a democratic 
political system. 


[ZYCIE WARSZAWY}] I have the impression that these 
two models are not too sharply delineated from one 
another. 


[Dr Garlicki] Indeed. And furthermore, I think that 
many students have assimilated values that they have 
gotten from socialist thought. However, at the same 
time, the most cited examples for the organization of 
social life (according to studies conducted by sociologists 
in Lodz) are Sweden and Switzerland. 
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[ZYCIE WARSZAWY] Welfare plus democratic institu- 
tions? 


[Dr Garlicki] I find it an interesting fact that Switzerland 
is used as an example of this pattern because that 
country uses forms of direct democracy seen almost 
nowhere else in the world. It is also interesting that these 
same criteria are used by emigrees to choose their new 
country of residence. When students say that they would 
like to leave Poland, they want to go to Australia or 
Canada rather than Switzerland or Sweden. Therefore, 
they want a country that offers opportunities for social 
mobility and advancement. Since we are talking about 
various sociopolitical models, it is worth noting that 
among student youth we have recently seen the emer- 
gence of a group that believes in a “state of philoso- 
phers” and therefore a state that is advancing under the 
guidance of science, a government of intellectuals and 
highly trained social organizers. This is a state in which 
education would be the prime determinant of social 
position. 


[ZYCIE WARSZAWY] Are they again looking for values 
that they cannot find here and do they sometimes even 
feel that it is better to not have a degree when one can 
earn more money faster without one? 


[Dr Garlicki] They do see something of that sort in their 
vision of the future state. It is also a significant fact that 
it is the really outstanding scholars and scientists that the 
students most trust. 


[ZYCIE WARSZAWY] Do students with the sort of 
awareness you described constitute a strong social force 
for reform or are they more inclined to just demonstrate 
dissatisfaction? 


[Dr Garlicki] Students are not a uniform but a diverse 
group of individuals. If we say that they have a certain 
social or political vision, we are really referring to the 
majority and no more than 20 percent of students are 
politically active. There is also some 40 percent of 
students whose views and values are undetermined. 
They tend to be conformists and their chief goal in life is 
making money. However, if we regard the elite as those 
who have a vision of the future and wish to realize it, 
then we must say that for the most part, that same group 
tends to be radical, rejects the status quo and sees the 
world through a different set of values. And that is how 
it should be. We cannot make changes without looking 
beyond the present system and without a certain amount 
of radicalism. 


[ZYCIE WARSZAWY] Then they are a force for 
reform? 


[Dr Garlicki] I would say yes, they are a significant force 
for reform but have been repressed to a considerable 
extent. They continue to feel that they have no influence 
over the course of events but they also expect to see 
changes that will give them an opportunity to take 
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action. That sense of expectation is not limited to 
students alone. There are many other segments of the 
population that share those expectations and feel that the 
changes are taking place too slowly. Maybe the students 
are just less patient because the conditions under which 
they must learn and the problems they face in their 
studies have convinced them that the challenges of the 
future cannot be met without faster changes. 


[ZYCIE WARSZAWY] In other words, you think that 
the desire for changes is more economic than political in 
nature. 


[Dr Garlicki] Yes. If we look at students’ political 
orientations, then we begin to see things more clearly. 
Above all, we are seeing initiatives to form Catholic 
associations like the Fraternal Aid Society. This involves 
some sense of the future but is also a search for alterna- 
tives to existing Organizations. There are also groups that 
speak out on global problems like ecology but they have 
only recently come into being. 


[ZYCIE WARSZAWY] And other organizations? 


{Dr Garlicki] They are also an attempt to find alterna- 
tives because it is hard to say that there is a political 
option that suits everyone. Please remember that today’s 
students are the generation that was in secondary school 
during martial law. In secondary school, there was 
always a strong tendency to depoliticize life and martial 
law reinforced that. Furthermore, school influenced 
their behavior more than their beliefs. 


[ZYCIE WARSZAWY] Let them think what they want 
as long as they behave. 


[Dr Garlicki] That’s right. This has encouraged conformity 
and “silenced” those with weaker convictions. But they 
have been only superficially silenced because at the first 
external goad in their studies (that being the May strikes), 
these attitudes could not help but manifest themselves 
spontaneously because they were always there. For some 
time, our sociological studies have shown that the old 
Independent Student Association [NZS] has become a 
legend, especially among younger students and so the 
present situation should come as no surprise. 


[ZYCIE WARSZAWY] What do you think has made the 
Student reactions so spontaneous, youthful immaturity, 
a “knee-jerk” reaction against the apolitical nature of 
secondary school education or something else entirely? 


[Dr Garlicki] Both of the first two factors you mentioned 
are significant but | think that what is more important is 
the fact that up to now, universities have not taught 
youth to think politically or taught them to be a part of 
their political culture. There has been too much empha- 
sis on what is called normalization of university life but 
what really amounts to restricting student political activ- 
ity. it is hard for students to be active when they have to 
compete for dormitory housing or stipendiums and the 
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law on higher education has forced such a role on the 
students. This has created a climate that discourages 
serious political discussion and commitment and rein- 
forces the students’ feeling that they have no influence 
over the course of events. Only now has that climate 
changed and students are beginning to feel that they can 
influence university life. They are forming associations 
and clubs and coming up with ideas of how to be more 
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active and influential in their schools. This is not easy for 
them because the laws have not kept pace with their 
expectations. The process of change has been begun both 
within and outside of the walls of the schools. The pace 
of changes will be determined by how clearly political 
options are differentiated and by academic pluralism. 
This will also determine the behaviors of the more and 
less active students. 
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